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EDWARD KIMBALL. : 


was supposed to be national prosperity, 


5 Baw gentleman whose portrait is before 
us has recently become known through- many elegant and costly churches were 

out the country by his efforts to raise the , erected and heavily mortgaged for the pay- 
means for paying off church indebtedness. | ment of a portion of the expense. The re- 
During the late years of inflation, or what | sult has been that with the great decline in 
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values and income, most of these churches 
are, or were, burdened with more debt than 
it would now cost to build them anew. 

It has been a world-wide wonder what 
qualities Mr. Kimball possessed which en- 
abled him to go into a congregation of 
strangers and inspire them to contribute a 
hundred thousand dollars or more, in times 
of depression, when they had been strug- 
gling for years to raise only the interest on 
their church’s debt and to pay their current 
expenses. It has been called a fictitious 
enthusiasm, a fanaticism. 

When Murphy, the temperance evangel, 
goes into a neighborhood, thousands of 
men seem to rush forward to register their 
pledge against the use of intoxicating 
drinks; when Moody and Sankey arrive 
in a town, men flock in great numbers to 
their religious standard, accept their teach- 
ings, and enter upon a new course of life; 
and when Mr. Kimball appears in a church 
and announces what appears at first sight a 
fruitless, thankless effort—an endeavor to 
raise the millstone of church debt, and to 
raise it by the offerings of men who have 
been bearing the burden and struggling un- 
der the load, and many times feeling almost 
persuaded to give it up—somehow or other 
in a few hours or a few days the list is com- 
plete, the money pledged, the church free. 

The portrait shows us a healthy, cheer- 
To 
embody a physiological idea in a single 


ful, well-harmonized, vigorous man. 


phrase, he carries with him a happy and 
If he had a hard, 
weazen, angular face, which put every man 


healthy magnetism. 





on his self-defense in looking at him, the 
case would be different. There is an open, | 
manly countenance, a straightforward, ear- | 
nest look about him. The development | 


across the eyebrows is very prominent, and 


fasten their thought on the one idea which 
he represents. 

From the root of the nose upward to the 
top of the forehead, the development is very 
prominent, indicating the power of Memory 
and discrimination, and especially the ability 
to read character. He looks at a man and 
knows his weak and strong points, and un- 
doubtedly many a thousand dollars has 
fallen into the coffers of the church treas- 
urer just through one earnest, straight, 
magnetic look of Mr. Kimball. But this is 
not all. This is merely the natural and 
secular view of the subject. 

Let the reader observe the great elevation 
of the front part of the top-head, that part 
of the head which is covered by the hair 
above the line of parting. In front is the 
Just back of that, 
in a line drawn half way between the eye 


location of Benevolence. 


and the ear perpendicularly, is the organ of 
Veneration. On either side of that is Spir- 
ituality, and backward from it, Hope. That 
group of religious organs is the one through 
which his wonderful power is exerted. He 
awakens men’s religious sympathy; he 


‘ .. ‘ 
arouses their religious enthusiasm ; he ex- 


cites their religious benevolence ; he acts 
upon their Hope, and the combination of 
these faculties, when thus heated to the 
point of fusion by the active energy of Mr. 
Kimball’s moral and spiritual faculties, com- 
pels the pocket to yield its benefaction. 
Men become religiously enthusiastic under 
If he had been educated 
for and dev»ted himself to preaching, he 


his administration. 


would doubtless exert an influence in that 
field equal to the power he has evinced in 
the field he occupies, and he would be the 
means of filling the churches as well as pay- 
ing for them. 

There has not been a man since the days 


through those faculties he is able to call | of Howard whose development of head was 


. ° ! 
people’s attention to particulars ; to fix and | 


better adapted for just the work he has 
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done. In addition to this strong moral and 
spiritual magnetism, he has the practical 
and secular elements which work right into 
business channels and awaken men’s busi- 
ness enthusiasm. If he were simply a min- 
ister and knew nothing about firance, noth- 
ing about business operations, he might not 
be half so efficient in church-debt raising as 
he is. But he brings the spiritual elements 
to bear in conjunction with practical: busi- 
ness ideas, and thus he operates upon busi- 
ness men on business principles; and by in- 
spiring their religious and spiritual enthusi- 


asm and awakening their generosity, he ac- 


complishes his results. 


The engraving of Mr. Kimball was pre- 
pared from an excellent photograph, and is 
given to the reader just as it came into our 
hands; but we will say that had we under- 
taken to make a portrait from which could 
be deduced the powers and influence which 
Mr. Kimball has exerted, we could scarcely 
have succeeded better. We put it forth, 
then, as a pre-eminent phrenological illus- 
tration of the activity and influence of those 
moral faculties when heated to fusion by 
the energy and practical talent which Mr. 
Kimball’s front and back-head are well 
calculated to arouse. 

Concerning Mr. Kimball’s life prior to his 
activity in behalf of distressed churches, we 
have scarcely more than the merest outline. 
He is a native of New England, and when 
about fifteen years of age became a clerk in 
a Boston store, where he remained several 
years. Then he embarked in the furniture 
business, but, it is said, with no great 
amount of success; for the reason, doubt- 
less, that his strong moral and religious 
nature did not work in entire sympathy with 
his secular operations. That he was deeply 
interested in religious affairs, is evident from 
the fact that he was efficient in church and 
benevolent work at that time, and was con- 
spicuously active as a member of the well- 
known Mount Vernon church, of Boston. 
While thus related, he introduced Mr. 
Moody to public notice, and was the chief 





instrumentality in starting that extraordi- 
nary revivalist upon his great career. 

He found it expedient to settle in Chicago 
a few years ago, and his business since has 
been that of a traveling salesman for a 
house engaged in the manufacture of school 
furniture. While thus engaged his interest * 
became awakened in behalf of the many re- 
ligious societies which he saw were scarcely 
able to bear up under the heavy weight of 
money obligations which they had assumed 
at times when they were considered strong 
and vigorous. He thought to himself, here 
is a field for some one to work in ; some one 
who has courage and force and enthusi- 
asm, to relieve the churches of the burdens 
which are exhausting their energy and 
dwarfing their influence. He did not re- 
gard himself as the suitable person to begin 
it ; but as time went on and his observations 
multiplied, he was drawn into making an 
effort himself. It happened in San Fran- 
cisco, where he offered his services to a bur- 
dened church, and was successful, contrary 
to all expectation, in raising a fund sufficient 
for its relief. Next he proposed to Dr. A. 
L. Stone, of the same city, a clergyman 
well known in the East, to help toward ex- 
tinguishing a very large mortgage claim 
upon his church building. The astonished 
minister exclaimed, “Are you an escaped 
lunatic?’’ Mr. Kimball was not daunted 
by this expression, and obtained Dr. Stone’s 
consent to make at least a trial of what he 
could do with a disheartened congregation. 
He went before the people, pleaded their 
own cause in his earnest and magnetic 
manner, and was successful. 

He had made his mission, had discovered 
a new sphere, and his success at the outset 
inspired him with confidence and zeal. He 
has gone from one place to another prose- 
cuting his unique labors, and now, after the 
lapse of scarcely a year from the time he 
commenced them, upward of forty church 
societies have, by his help, disposed of their 
debts. According to the /iustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly, the aggregate indebtedness of 
thirty-seven churches which he has relieved, 
is upward of a million and a half of dollars. 
In some cases the obligations of a single 
congregation amounted to fully two hundred 
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thousand dollars, and it was deemed by min- more than once the question was raised 
ister and people as an utter impossibility to whether it were not better to let the prop- 
raise even half. Yet Mr. Kimball went to | erty go. When Mr. Kimball came and 
work, and in a few days astonished every | proposed to try to lift the load, no one felt 
one by obtaining a list of subscriptions | inclined to venture a favorable response, 


which canceled the entire debt. 

One of his later successes was with the 
Berkley Street church in Boston. For fifty- | 
two years it had been carrying a load which | 
almost crushed it. Several attempts had 
been made to cast it off, but in vain, and 


<--> 


but the leading men entreated him not to 
undertake a thing so hopeless. He calmly 
told them that he considered it the most 
hopeful case he had seen, and when Sunday 
night came the entire twenty-five thousand 
dollars had been provided for. 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 


I.—THE NEGATIVE, 


A MODERN philosopher has truly ob- 
served that “when speculating upon 
the subject of a hereafter, the minds of 
many men rapidly liquefy and run off irito 
an incomprehensibility.” The common no- 
tion that the soul is immaterial, for exam- 
ple, involves an impossible conception, un- 
less, indeed, it means that there is no soul. 
Modern science and criticism, while they 
have done much to dispel such vapory con- | 





ceptions, have not only failed to furnish 
anything in place of them, but have created 
grave doubts concerning the doctrine itself 


of a future life. Hitherto men of science 
have generally regarded the great problem 
with becoming modesty, and if they have 
not accepted the prevailing faith, have been 
content to say: ‘ We are ignorant; this is 
a subject which lies beyond our province, 
and indeed transcends earthly knowledge.” 
But recent discussion, called forth by Mr. 
Harrison's novel theory of (im)mortality, 
would indicate the tendency of modern sci- | 
entific thought to be in the direction of a 

negative answer to this transcendent ques- | 
tion. 

Materialism.—The testimony of material 

science touching the subject, though cir- 

cumstantial, is none the less weighty. The | 
mental and moral faculties which are com- | 
monly supposed to make up the attributes | 
of the soul, together with the light of con- | 
sciousness, are utterly dependent for their | 
action and integrity upon the action and in- | 
tegrity of the body. In short, the body 

marks the high and low tide of the soul; 





and when the complex action of the one is 
arrested, the other is correspondingly affect- 
ed. The two are inseparably connected 
and interdependent; and hence the stroke 
of death, which destroys the one in its per- 
sonality, as surely extinguishes the other. 

Evolution.—Moreover, the modern theory 
or law of evolution has an important bearing 
upon the question. When the first life 
sprung from the labors of earth, followed 
soon by the first death, then (according to 
the modern philosophy) arose the problem 
of a future life. If all life is related and 
linked together in a series of infinite grada- 
tions from the lowest to the highest form, 
where in reason can we open the tremen- 
dous breach between mortality and immor- 
tality, whereby to consign one side to ex- 
tinction, conferring upon the other life eter- 
nal? And why, if such a division is to be 
made, should the line of demarkation be 
drawn between man and the next lower 
order, rather than elsewhere in the great 
chain? And when it is argued that man 
has capacities undeveloped and aspirations 
unsatisfied here, the skeptic can reply that 
the impulse which, over and above the laws 
of heredity and environment, impels all 
forms of life to higher expressions, not at- 
tained at death, gives promise of another 
life to them also as well astoman. And 
who shall deny that every life has a con- 
sciousness proportionate to its advance in 
the scale of existence ? 

Such considerations afford urgent reasons 
to many minds for answering the question 
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in the negative, and we can not but admire 
the heroism which can calmly content it- 
self with such an answer and be persuaded 
that belief in another life is a vestige of ig- 
norance and superstition. 

Are we, then, the toys and sport of Nat- 
ure, floating for a brief moment upon the 


sea of life, haunted with “the pleasing, | 


dreadful thought of immortality,” but des- 
tined soon to be swallowed up and swept 
into the all-absorbing vortex of the Power 
whence we emerged? Then is nature a 
monster devouring her own offspring, and 
should we not wonder that she has imparted 
to her children a gentler instinct ? 


Il.—THE © FFIRMATIVE. 


But the momentous problem is yet far 
from being solved by such reasoning. There 
are unknown factors entering into the great 
equation of life, which have not yet been 
stated, much less eliminated and expressed 
in terms of the known. 

There is a class of facts or phenomena, 
notably those of clairvoyance, mediumship, 
etc., which, although commonly scouted 
and denied by the scientific and religious 
worlds alike, are the only witnesses which 
can lay the slightest claim to dzrect testimony 
of another life. They are knocking loudly 
at the doors of science, but because they 
have often failed to satisfy the tests imposed 
by men of science; because they depend 
upon “ abnormal conditions ;” because their 


professed doings seem to infringe upon nat-. 


ural Jaw and to remit us to the days of 
miracle and superstition; because they 
come from unexpected quarters to be the 
bearers of any useful truth and wear no 
badges of authority ; because they are mixed 
with many rank growths—frauds, heresies, 
insanities, free loves, and other excesses and 
monstrosities; and because many rattle- 
headed agitators and sickly emotionalists 
have rushed to the embrace of the “new 
faith,” it is little wonder that science, at 
least Popular scéence, turns a deaf ear and 
denies admission to the new-comers until 
better credentials shall be shown. What 
if it should come to pass that here, as else- 
where, a soul of truth is coming up through 
much error and corruption? There could 


hardly be so much counterfeiting without 
some genuine coin. Already science has 
been forced to extend her explanations well- 
nigh unto the miraculous, and the interpre- 
tations now given by scientific authority to 
certain extraordinary facts, require a degree 
of credulity well-nigh sufficient to enable 
one to accept the most extravagant claims 
of believers. 

Objections of Materialism.—lf, now, we 
assume as true the doctrine of a future life, 
how may we explain the objections which 
skepticism has raised? With respect to 
the dependence of the mind upon the molec- 
ular action of the brain, we are impelled to 
think that since this is the case here, it must 
be so hereafter ; if the future is to be a con- 
tinuation of this life, and unless we can be- 
lieve that we bear within us a super-sensuous, 
but not immaterial organism, correspondirfg 
to, but surviving the outer perishing form, 
subject likewise to unconscious states and 
other temporary vicissitudes, the skeptics’ 
verdict should not too hastily be rejected. 
But it should be remembered that what we 
call “unconscious states” are states of 
which memory has as yet given no report, 
and that memory is the keeper of impres- 
sions which are not always recalled at will, 
but, waiting till the right spring is touched, 
slumber often for years, or for a life-time, 
before coming to the surface of conscious- 
ness to show their faces. 

Moreover, Nature has many garments, and 
those that our eyes do not see are far more 
numerous than those which are revealed to 
sense. Nature is extravagant of her dress, 
and is constantly changing her styles and 
casting off her old clothes for new ones; 
and when we think the last has been laid 
aside, lo! having woven for itself another 
| and finer form, of which the body is now 
| the dross, Spirit again peers forth, with 

familiar face, no less personal or impersonal 
than before. 
Objections of Evolution —Again, as to a 
future life for lower forms than man, im- 
| plied by the law of evolution, we have here 
| to choose between the ideas of uniformity 
and purpose, both of which are manifest in 
| nature. We may suppose that all forms of 
| life, in common with man, inherit another 
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life. Infinite space has room enough for 
the souls of all the countless families of 
earth and other worlds. But we are not 
driven to such a chaotic conception. Nat- 
ure works by uniform methods, but always 
an ultimate purpose or tendency is discern- 
ible. Lower forms are steps leading up to 
man as an ultimate. They are broken arcs 
of the circle which in man is complete. He 
is the flower of creation, in whom blossom 
the long-growing buds of mind, and the 
fragrance of aspiration is exhaled. And 
having made the complete round of earthly 
life, and used all that earth has to bestow, 
the soul of man, z.¢., the inner body, seeks 
other spheres for further development in its 
immortal career. Immortal! shall we say? 
What mind can realize such a thought, and 
what proof short of an eternal experience is 
adequate? The realization of another life 
is but a step in the infinite journey, of which 
this life is perhaps the first step. And this 
brings us to the consideration of a new and, 
to my mind, a very plausible theory which 
may be based upon the law of evolution. 


Evolution of Spirit—The philosophy of 
evolution teaches that nature will not al- 


ways be integrating and individualizing; 
that there will come a time when matter, 
having been, so to speak, put through all 
forms, will tend back to unity, or homoge- 
neity, whence all have emerged, thence to 
repeat again and again the grand process 
of expression with finer materials at every 
new beginning. The process of nature is 
net a continual blossoming and prolification, 
but there are eras of growth and decline of 
forms, and we are now living upon the ris- 
ing tide of life, to be followed by an ebb 
tide, which will carry all back to the prim- 
eval chaos, or perhaps forward to another 
chaos. And what if this be true of the 


spiritual universe as well as the material ? | 


Is the law of evolution comprehensive 
enough to embrace both sides of the uni- 
verse—the seen and the unseen? and does 
it still hold good of man in the light of the 
truth of a future life? Consistency would 
require an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion from the disciples of Spencer. 

Let us inquire what, if any, application of 
this philosophy can be made to the doctrine 


of a future life. How shall all return to 
unity—even the souls of men? The an- 
swer would be, inversely, as we have 
emerged thence and by degrees. not 
through a single dissolution, but through 
many. And by what law? In the language 
of science, by the law of attraction and re- 
pulsion, Philosophy calls the same law as- 
sociation. Religion and poetry would name 
it marriage. Two drops of water are mar- 
ried when they blend in one. The sunlight, 
by absorption, works another marriage. 
The rain-drop, which has found its way from 
the sea far inland, does not regain its ocean 
home by a single leap from the hillside 
stream in which it fell, but by gradual 
stages. So will the soul, through long and 
varied pilgrimages, return to its universal 
self. We shall not be losing consciousness, 
but with every dissolution and union shall 
gain, or rather regain, what had been relin- 
quished, and thus be gradually coming back 
to ourselves, or rather to ourself; for if this 
be true, we are all one, and what we are 
wont to call ourselves are but different 
members, or projections of the ever-chang- 
ing All. 

Personality.—What, then, shall we say 
of this individual consciousness, which 
seems to be the very root and essence of 
our nature, and Which gives to each a sense 
of separateness and even solitude? Call it 
what we will—self, Ego, personality—is it 
more or less than the Immanent Principal 
, of things which has shaped itself into di- 

verse forms, and looks out through differ- 
| ent media ; but most of all, through human 
eyes and human minds it asserts itself and 
contemplates its own works and being. 

The Deity circulates in all things; and 
through like forms, be they blades of grass 
or congenial minds, nods acquaintance and 
relationship. ‘If God is everywhere, He is 
everything. Two things, whether material 
or spiritual, can not occupy the same place 
at the same time. Continuing personality 
is but a name for slow and uniform meth- 
ods of change and transformation. We are 
continually transformed and are transform- 
ing ourselves. I do not so much resemble 
my boyhood self as I do my friend of equal 
age and congenial mind. What a transfig- 
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uration from infancy to manhood and from 
manhood to age! what changes, then, may 
a few centuries of eternity work! Mani- 
festly, nature has some higher purpose to 
serve than the perpetuation of individual 
lives. Else what means this lavish waste 
of life which makes of earth a vast “ funeral 
barrow”? 

The soul has now its own inter-affinities 
which preserve its separate integrity against 
all outside attractions. But it may not always 
be so, even though it survive its earthly 
body. “Alas!” sighs Alger, “ how widely 
yawns the moat that girds a human soul; 
each one knows its own bitterness, its own 
joy, its own terrors and hopes; and no for- 
eigner can ever really touch, but only more 
or less nearly approach and exchange sig- 
nals, like distant ships in a storm. No so- 
licitation can woo, no power can force ad- 
mission to that final inviolate sanctuary of 


being where the personality dwells in irre- 


parable solitude.” 
It may not be ever so; but where are 
friends or lovers dear enough that each 


would willingly lose itself in the other for a 
new being? Well, there are no such affin- 
ities now, and if ever there are we shall not 
fear for self. There are gifted minds who 
heve already noted experiences of this 
“universal consciousness,” which may give 
some hint of the destiny of all in this re- 


spect. In 1874 the poet Tennyson wrote to 
one: “I have never had any revelations 


through anesthetics, but a kind of ‘ waking 


trance’ (this for lack of a better word) I | 
have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, | 


when I have been all alone. This has often 
come upon me through repeating my own 
name to myself silently, till all at once, as it 
were, out of the intensity of the conscious- 
ness of individuality, the individuality itself 
seemed to dissolve and fade away into 
boundless being; and this is not a confused 
state, but the clearest of the clearest—the 
surest of the surest, utterly beyond words— 
whose death was an almost laughable im- 
possibility—the loss of personality (if so it 
were) seeming no extinction, but only true 
life.” 

To much the same effect writes Emer- 
son: “Standing on the bare ground, my 








head bathed by the blithe air and uplifted 
into infinite space—all mean egotism van- 
ishes. I become a transparent eyeball; I 
am nothing; I see all; the currents of the 
Universal Being circulate through me; I 
am part or particle of God.” 

Truly, man is greater than he knows. 
The injunction of Socrates—yvid: o’avrév— 
could we obey it, would solve the problems 
of the universe. The saying that man is a 
microcosm, becomes more luminous with 
truth and philosophy as we learn of our- 
selves. He is not only mudtum, but omne 
in parvo, containing all elements and forces 
and possessing universal affinities. He re- 
veals in his growth the history of all life. 
In him are the Knowable and the Unknow- 
able, Nature and God. It is as if we should 
find in an arm of the sea the perfect outline 
in miniature of the ocean beyond. He is 
the flower of creation, where blooms the all- 
pervading Power, whom no words can de- 
scribe, no thought conceive ; our wisest in- 
trospections are but passing glimpses of the 
Supernal presence within. 

Thus is he truly the “ image of his Maker.’ 

c. Ss. W. 


THE POSTMAN. 


Coup we the fleeting clouds ; 
Could we when breezes blow ; 
Could we the lightning’s flash, 
Or the gently falling snow ; 
Could we the rushing storm, 
Or the beams of morning light ; 
Could we the fairy world, 

Or the ghosts that walk by night; 
Could we the birds of uir, 

Or the dwellers of the deep— 
Could we these agencies 

In subjugation keep, 

Would they mcre surely come ? 
Would they more surely go, 
And, tireless as Time, 

Flit ceaseless to and fro? 
Would they go round and round, 
And over sea and land 

Swift messages convey 

At every one’s command ? 
Behold how easily 

TLe miracle is done! 

The Postman with his burden 
Is swifter than the sun. 


T. P. WILSON, M.D. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 


INHABITIVENESS. 


HE discovery and location of this 

organ are due to Dr. Spurzheim, 
who was of the opinion that the space 
in the occipital lobes on the mesial line 
between Philoprogenitiveness and Self- 
esteem should be allotted to it. (See 
Fig. 17-4). Mr. Combe concluded from 
a series of observations that a part of 
the space, at least that bordering on 
Self-esteem, was the organ of a faculty 
which gave a tendency to concentrate 
the mind within itself, and to give con- 
tinuity to impressions, and deeming the 
evidence in favor of Dr. Spurzheim’s 


Fig. 67.—INHABITIVENESS LARGE. 


discovery insufficient to warrant the 
acceptance of Inhabitiveness as an inde- 
pendent organ, did not include it in his 
classification. We are of opinion that 
the organ is fairly demonstrated, and 
entitled to be accepted by mental phi- 
losophers even in preference to Concen- 
trativeness, although the latter has the 
support of so acute a reasoner as Mr. 
Combe. Our reasons for this opinion 
will appear when we come to discuss 
that faculty. 

The function of Inhabitiveness is to 





give a love of home, or an attachment | 


to the place where one was born or has 
lived; since all men can not inhabit one 
place, or choose their abode in the most 
favored localities, it contributes to con- 
tentment and satisfaction with our dwell- 
ing place, although its location may 
possess many positive disadvantages. 
A great English poet* writes: 


“* The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam— 

The first best country ever ir at home.” 

This faculty is not only manifested by 
man, but by nearly every variety of ani- 
mals. Birds return to the same spot, 
year after year, to occupy the same 
nest, to deposit their eggs and to rear 
their young; and when the chilly winds 
of autumn blow, they fly away again to 
their winter home. Even fishes, after 
spending the winter in the trackless 
ocean, make their way back to the same 
stream in which they were hatched, or 
where they have deposited their eggs. 

This organ is especially powerful in 
the inhabitants of mountainous regions. 
The Swiss and Scotch may be cited as 
examples, and they are peculiarly liable 
to nostalgia, or homesickness, on a 
change of abode. 

It also, as may be naturally inferred 
has much to do with the sentiment of 
patriotism, and those who have the 
organ large are more inclined to exhibit 
a warm interest in the affairs of their 
native country, while those in whom it 


*Pope. “ Essay on Man.” 
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is moderate or small, may show decided 
indifference to the claims of birth- 
place. 


ADHESIVENESS, OR FRIENDSHIP. 


This organ is found in that part of 
the brain, termed by Ecker the gyrus | 
angularis, lying at and above the mid- 
dle of the posterior edge of the parietal | 
bone. On the head it is indicated be- 
tween Inhabitiveness and Combative- | 
ness. (See Fig. 17-3). When large, it 
adds breadth and fullness to the upper | 
occipital region. | 

The function of this organ is defined | 
to be the manifest action of attachment, 








| of their kind. 


men bestow on horses and dogs, springs 
from the instinctive activity of this fac- 
ulty. It is the bond of union among men, 
and the basis of society. In the lower 
animals it is exhibited in the gregarious 
instinct. Some animals, as the lion, 
the tiger, and the eagle, live by them- 
selves, and never associate with others 
On the other hand, 
sheep, horses, cattle, and many varieties 
of birds, fishes, and insects, are bound 
together by a community of feeling 
which appears to afford them pleasure 
and satisfaction, and which occasions 
them much uneasiness when they are 
separated from their fellows. Pigs some- 
times refuse to eat, and horses and oxen 
have been known to pine and become 
sick when deprived of accustomed com- 
panions. 

The case of Mr. Sprague, of South 
Deerfield, Conn., which has been pre- 
viously referred to, is an interesting 


| instance of disease in this organ. While 


yoking cattle, he was struck on the 
head by the horn of one of them. His 
wife related that although formerly very 
kind and affectionate, after he had re- 


_ceived the injury, he grew morose and 


| 
| 
| 


Fig. 68.—FRrienpsuip LARGE. 


friendship; the disposition to cling as | 
any object which is capable of feeling | 


affection. Amativeness is the source | 
of a special attachment to the opposite | 
sex. Philoprogenitiveness is devoted | 
to the child, the nurseling, but Ad- 
hesiveness embraces all creatures which 
are capable of experiencing fondness. 
It not only disposes us to friendship 
and sociability with our fellow-men in 
general, but also inspires the feeling of 





attachment for dumb animals under 
our care. 


The fondness which many | 


irritable to such a degree, that he could 
scarcely tolerate her presence. When 
his former friends called to see him he 
would order them at once out of the 
house, while he was courteous and 
affable toward strangers. After his 
death his brain was dissected, and it 
was found that the organ of Adhesive- 
ness had become extensively diseased. 

Persons distinguished for zeal in phi- 
lanthropic works have the organ large. 
Such was the case with Robert Owen, 
the hopeful, enthusiastic humanitarian, 
as is shown in the cast of his head; 
while those who are cold, reserved, 
solitary in disposition, are lacking in 
Adhesiveness. Notorious criminals are 
generally deficient in social feeling, 
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hence experience little or nothing of its 
instinctive hostility to a warfare on so- 
ciety. Dr. Benedict, of Germany, 
found in the course of an extended 
series of researches into the cranial 
organization of criminals, that they 
were generally lacking in upper-occip- 
ital development. The organ is but 


moderately shown in Fig. 69. 


CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


As has been already stated, Mr. 
Combe rejected the organ of Inhabit- 
iveness as defined by Dr. Spurzheim, 
but accepted it in part as performing a 
different function. We are inclined to 
consider Mr. Combe’s Concentrative- 


Fig. 69.—CONCENTRATIVENESS LARGE. 


ness as not so well established as Dr. 
Spurzheim’s Inhabitiveness, for reasons 
which may be stated in brief, thus: 

To Concentrativeness is attributed 
a property which is mainly related to 
the intellect, viz., “to give continuity 
to impressions, be they feelings or ideas” 
(Combe). This being considered the 
law of grouping, to which phrenolo- 
gists attribute a very high importance, 
is evidently transgressed by the loca- 
tion of an organ with such a faculty 
in a part of the brain so remote from 
organs with which it is alleged to co- 
ordinate chiefly. 





The strength and intensity of the 
organs generally are dependent upon 
their size and activity, and any one 
which happens to be dominant in the 
character possesses the quality of Con- 
centrativeness. Combativeness, when 
large, needs but an exciting occasion to 
awaken its sentiment of defense or bold 
aggressiveness, and the strength of its 
manifestation is usually proportioned to 
the degree of aggravation. The larger 
the organ of Cautiousness, the more 
alert the faculty in its apprehension of 
danger or insecurity. The more de- 
veloped the perceptive elements of the 
intellect, the more rapid and compre- 
hensive their acquisition of facts and 
impressions. Hence, persistency or 
continuity of action, inheres in the very 
constitution of an organ, and is ex- 
pressed according to the 
strength. 

Many of the most illustrious men in 
science and letters, spheres in which 
concentration is indispensable to shin- 
ing success, do not show that part of 
the head assigned to Concentrativeness 
as a special daculty large in their 
heads. The casts of Spurzheim, Sir 
John Franklin, W. E. Channing, Henry 
Clay, William Godwin, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Fuseli, Prof. Morse of telegraph 
fame, and Silas Wright, do not indicate 
a fullness in the region bordering on the 
lower margin of Self-esteem, but the 
contrary. 

Again, the evidence furnished by ex- 
tended observation and the facts of 
personal history lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the power of intellectual 
concentration is “ the product of a well- 
balanced series of cerebral organs.” 
Dr. Brown, who rejects Concentrative- 
ness, very pertinently says on this point: 
“ When long-tried experience discloses 
the fact that some men renowned for 
superiority of genius were but scantily 


organ’s 
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endowed with the organ, upon the 
largeness of which concentration of the 
mental powers was, by some eminent 
men, supposed to depend, when such is 
the case, there is afforded positive as- 
surance that there does not exist any 
special single organ capable of causing 
the simultaneous concentrated action 
of so wide a range of mental qualities 
differing intrinsically from one another, 
and which have the power of acting in 
harmony only when the several organs 
upon which these qualities depend are 
well developed and _ harmoniously 
balanced with those of Time and 
Order.” 

The advocates of an organ for Con- 
centrativeness, however, are numerous, 
and some of them of pre-eminent 
ability, whose opinions command the 
respect of scientific men generally. 
One was the learned Vimont, who 
defines its function to be that of giv- 
ing a disposition to dwell on feelings 
and ideas for a length of time, till all, 
or the majority, of the other faculties 
are satisfied in regard to them; thus 
imparting thoroughness to the mental 
operations by disposing us to hold the 
other faculties to a train of thought, or 
a course of reasoning, till we arrive at 
a legitimate conclusion. 

“Some persons,” says Mr. Combe, 
“can detain their feelings and ideas in 
their minds, giving them the quality of 
continuity; while others can not do 
this. The minds of the latter may be 
compared to the surface of a mirror, on 
which each feeling and thought appears 
like the shadow of a moving object, 
making a momentary impression, and 
passing away. They experience great 
difficulty in detaining their emotions 
and ideas so as to examine and com- 
pare them; and, in consequence, are 
little capable of taking systematic views 
of any subject, and of concentrating 





their powers to bear on one point. I 
have observed this organ to be large in 
the former and small in the latter.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SELFISH SENTIMENTS. 
CAUTIOUSNESS. 


THE sense or dread of danger is 
generally recognized by metaphysicians 
as a primitive faculty in man and in 
animals. Dr. Gall attributed to the 
sentiment a property of foresight, and 
called it Circumspection, Foresight. Dr. 


Fig. 70.—CavuTiousNness LARGE. 


Spurzheim, however, did not accept 
this opinion, believing the organ to be 
related simply to the feeling of fear or 
insecurity, and named it Cautiousness. 
Later phrenologists generally accept 
Spurzheim’s analysis. 

The situation of the organ is in the 
central parts of the lower parietal con- 
volutions, and is indicated in that part 
of the cranium where it begins to round 
off to form the crown; in other words, 
its place is near the middle of the pa- 
rietal bone. (See Fig. 17-11). 

The activity of this organ leads an 
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individual to apprehend danger, and 
thus disposes him to caution and pru- 
dence; to hesitate and to look well to 
the consequences before he acts. Such 
a mental faculty as this is obviously 
essential to creatures who are hedged 


about on every side by laws whose | 


violation subjects them to inconveni- 
ence, to suffering, or to death. The 
great majority of our misfortunes result 
from a lack of prudence and fore- 
thought which it is the function of this 
organ to awaken. It is an ever-present 
monitor, whispering in our ear, beware! 
take care! 

A deficiency of this organ renders a 
person careless, heedless, and reckless, 
especially if Combativeness and De- 
structiveness be large; and he may 
suffer a thousand misfortunes in the lit- 
tle affairs of life which can clearly be 
referred to a constitutional want of pre- 
caution. On the other hand, a too 
large endowment of this faculty pro- 
duces irresolution and hesitancy, which 
unfit the individual for occupying posi- 
tions requiring vigorous and decisive 
conduct. He sees dangers where none 
exist, and magnifies the difficulties 
which lie in his way. He is often a 
standing cause of ridicule to his less 
cautious neighbors, who look upon his 
forebodings as trifling and absurd. 

In its morbid activity, this organ 
produces sensations of fear and appre- 
hension which are highly distressing. 
Gloom and despondency pervade the 
mind, and no ray of hope lights up the 
dark and dismal future. Life.to an in- 
dividual in this state often appears an 
intolerable burden, and he flies to self- 
destruction as the only means of free- 
‘ng himself from misery. 

Pinel, under the head of Melancholy, 
mentions several cases of disease of 
this organ. “A distinguished military 
officer,” says he, “ after fifty years of 








active service in the country, was at- 
tacked with disease. It commenced by 
his experiencing vivid emotions from 
the slightest causes. If, for example, 
he heard any disease spoken of, he im- 
mediately believed himself to be at- 
tacked by it; if any one was mentioned 


| as deranged in intellect, he imagined 


himself insane, and retired into his 
chamber full of melancholy thoughts 
and inquietude. Everything became 
for him a subject of fear and alarm. If 
he entered into a house, he was afraid 
that the floor would fall, and precipitate 
him amid its ruins. He could not pass 
a bridge without terror, unless impelled 
by the sentiment of honor for the pur- 
pose of fighting.” 

Dr. Gall also mentions two fathers 
of families who, though in easy circum- 
stances, were tormented night and day 
by the fear that their wives and children 
were liable to die of hunger. No amount 
of reasoning could convince them 
that this fear was groundless. This 
phase of its derangement is familiar to 
physicians having charge of lunatic 
asylums. * 

Cautiousness is an element in the 
mental constitution of all the lower 
animals, and it is a faculty clearly es- 
sential to their very existence, since 
almost every species is the prey of some 
other species, and life is maintained by 
almost constant vigilance. It would 
seem natural that in the lower animals 
the female should possess a larger en- 
dowment of this faculty than the male, 
because of the greater protection which 
she requires in her offices of mother- 
hood, and this, accordingly, appears to 
be the fact. The organ is usually 
large in children, and those who have 
it small are remarkable for their ten- 
dency to accidents and rash conduct. 
The portraits of Charles XII. of Swe- 
den exhibit Cautiousness very small, in 
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keeping with his recorded disregard of 
personal safety. Hoppmer’s portrait 
of Nelson shows the organ small, and 
in the bust of George III. of England 
it is decidedly moderate. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


The best metaphysicians admit the 
existence of a primitive faculty in man 
which inclines him to desire the good 
opinion of others, and which tends to 
render society harmonious by its pro- 
motion of individual forbearance and 
good-will. The circumstances which 
led Dr. Gall to discover the organ of 
this faculty, induced him to treat of it 
under the names of Vanity, Ambition, 
and Love of Glory. Dr. Spurzheim, 


however, carefully analyzed the senti- 
ment, and designated it as now gener- 
ally received. 


Approbativeness lies in that part of 
the brain known to the later physiolo- 
gists as the gyrus angudaris, or angular 
convolution. On the cranium its place 
is a little above the lambdoidal sut- 
ure, upward and a little backward 
from Cautiousness. (See Fig. 17-12). 

It is its function to produce the de- 
sire for admiration, approval, praise, 
and fame. It takes its direction from 
combination with other faculties. If 
the moral sentiments are predominant, 





it will inspire the person with ambition 
to be esteemed for moral excellence. 
Combined with intellect, it will seek to 
shine in science and literature. Or, if 
the animal propensities are in the as- 
cendency, the man will find gratification 
in being esteemed the biggest eater, the 
greatest fighter, or the most daring 
rogue of his class. It impels the poet, 
the painter, the orator, and the artisan 
to strive after excellence in their vari- 
ous pursuits, and is thus an important 
element in human progress. 

In general society the influence of 
this faculty is immense. It is the chief 
source of fashion, pomp, and show, 
which are so generally courted, and to 
obtain which so many sacrifice comfort, 
health of body, and peace of mind. 
When too active, it is thus the source 
of much unhappiness to its possessor. 
Few, indeed, attain the summit of their 
ambition ; to the great majority life is 
a continual and vain struggle after 
riches, honor, or fame. Yet to: such 
minds a becoming appearance in the 
eyes of the world is a matter of the 
greatest importance, and in maintaining 
this, they invite poverty and distress. 

“A due endowment of this faculty,” 
says Mr. Combe, “is indispensable to 
an amiable character. It gives the de- 
sire to be agreeable to others; it is the 
drill-sergeant of society, and admon- 
ishes us when we deviate too widely 
from the line of march of our fellows; 
it induces us to suppress numberless 
little manifestations of selfishness, and 
to restrain many peculiarities of temper 
and disposition from the dread of in- 
curting disapprobation by giving of- 
fense; it is the butt upon which wit 
strikes, when, by means of ridicule, it 
drives us from our follies. To be 
laughed at is worse than death to a per- 
son in whom this sentiment is strong. 

“The feeling which is most com< 
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monly experienced when this organ is 
large, even when favorably combined 
with other organs, is anxiety about 
what the world will think of us. A 
youth in whom it is powerful can not 
do this thing, because everybody will 
look at him; or can not do the other, 
because people will wonder. In older 
persons it produces a fidgety anxiety 
about the opinion of the public, or of 
the circle of acquaintances who com- 
pose the public to them. This anxiety 
about public opinion, when too great, 
is subversive of happiness and inde- 
pendence. It renders the mere dicta of 
the society in which the individual 
moves, his code of morality, religion, 
taste, and philosophy; and incapaci- 
tates him from upholding truth and 
virtue, if disowned by those whom he 
imagines influential or genteel. The 
want of a philosophy of mind allows 
wide scope to the aberrations of this 
faculty ; for, in the absence of well-de- 
fined principles of taste and conduct, 
individuals of high pretension dictate 
with success, fashions, however absurd, 
which the herd of mankind follow.” 
The French, as a people, exhibit con- 
spicuously the influence of Approbat- 
iveness; it imparts to their language 





and manners the character for courtesy 
and affability which has so long distin- 
guished them. In the English people 
Self-esteem is comparatively predomi- 
nant, and the language of compliment 
does not flourish among them. 

This faculty is manifested by the 
horse, the dog, the peacock, and others 
of the lower animals. “Every one 
knows,” says Dr. Gall, “that in the 
south of France they decorate the 
mules with bouquets when they travel 
well. The most painful punishment 
which can be inflicted on them is to 
deprive them of their bouquets and tie 
them to the back of the carriage. I 
have a female ape; whenever they give 
her a handkerchief, she throws it over 
her, and takes a wonderful pleasure in 
seeing it drag behind like the train of a 
court-robe.” 

As would be expected in a man so 
much given to “sacrificing to the 
Graces,” the busts of Lord Chester- 
field show a very large development of 
this organ. In Napoleon’s head it was 
very salient. As a general rule Appro- 
bativeness is larger in woman than in 
man, in correspondence with her more 
sensitive and emotional nature. 

(To be continued.) 





RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN NERVOUS FUNCTION REVIEWED. 
( Concluded.) 


Facial Nerves—Pneumogastric, etc.—Theory of Sensa- 
tion—Results of Vivisection—A New Classification— 
The Cerebellum and Reproduction—The Psycholog- 
ical Side of the Subject. 


i his experiments on the spinal nerves, 

Sir Charles Bell seems to have conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the posterior roots 
alone transmit filaments of sensation—that 
is to say, communicate with the various and 
myriad corpuscles of the sensory surfaces. 
He divided the posterior roots of the nerves 
supplying the lower limbs in a rabbit. The 





animal was able to crawl. In his second 
experiment, after stunning the rabbit and 
laying open the spinal canal, he irritated the 
posterior roots, inducing no motion in any 
part of the muscular organism; but on 
grasping the anterior roots with the forceps, 
the muscles supplied by the irritated nerve 
immediately contracted. With puppies six 
weeks old, in which it was not difficult to 
cut through the vertebrz with a sharp scal- 
pel, Magendie subsequently confirmed Bell's 
views. In his first experiment he divided the 
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posterior roots of the lumbar and sacral 
nerves, and on pressing the lower limbs 
violently, or pricking them with a sharp in- 
strument, no muscular response was elicit- 
ed, and no sensation followed. The motor 
function was, however, comparatively unin- 
jured. Two repetitions of the experiment 
were attended with the same results. On 
dividing the anterior roots in a fourth ani- 
mal, the hind legs became immediately 
flaccid, although their nervous sensibility 
was obviously unimpaired; but on cutting, 
both motion and sensation were completely 
arrested. This was in 1822. 

Subsequently the same experimentalist 
( Fournal de Physiologze, tome ii, page 336) 
administered sufficient doses of nux vomica 
to produce violent tetanic spasms, and di- 
vided the anterior roots of the nerves sup- 
plying the hind legs. The result was, that 
while the rest of the muscular organism was 
involved in violent convulsions, the hind legs 


remained motionless and flaccid. When, | 





however, the posterior roots only were sev- | 
ered, the convulsions involved the whole | 


muscular system. 
exact experiments that the motor and sen- 


It is evident from more | 


sory functions are not isolated by any exact | 


anatomical boundaries; for when without 


division the anterior roots are irritated, the | 
motor phenomena are accompanied with 


slight, but decided evidences of sensibility, 
while, stimuli applied to the posterior roots 
under similar circumstances, occasion slight 
muscular contractions—the latter probably 
reflex phenomena. The evidence of the 
galvanic current is more conclusive, for if, 
after division of both roots of the lumbar and 
sacral nerves, the battery is applied to the 
ends not connected with the spinal column, 


one after another, the anterior nerves re- | 


spond with energetic muscular phenomena, 
tions of a less decided cast. 


the human subject offers demonstrative evi- 
dence of the general indisputability of these 
results. A very decided case is described 
by Dr. Royal Collard, in which an invalided 


soldier, Sprevale by name, was for seven | similar result. 


years totally incapable of motion of the 


sensibility. On fost mortem examination 
of the spinal canal, a pultaceous softening 
of the whole anterior section of the spinal 
column had taken place, and the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves had lost their 
consistency, while the posterior portion of 
the cord was comparatively healthy. Bell 
and Magendie both quote equally conclu- 
sive cases. Dr. Rullier reports a similar 
case in the Fournal de Physiologie, tome iii, 
page 173, and Dr. Koreff describes another 
in the succeeding volume, page 376. 

I shall not discuss the remarkable exferz- 
ences sur le principe de la vie in support of 
the first crude views of Legallois as to the 
relations existing between the heart and the 
spinal cord. The main idea of the theory 
was that the principle that animates the dif- 
ferent organs of the body is resident at the 
roots of the spinal nerves supplying them— 
an hypothesis that Dr. Wilson Philip’s ex- 
periments very conclusively refuted by show- 
ing that the circulation continues as long as 
respiration can be continued by artificial 
means, after complete removal of the spinal 
marrow, while suspension of respiration sus- 
pends the action of the heart. Flourens 
subsequently confirmed Dr. Philip, and dem- 
onstrated that the circulation is secondary 
to respiration. 

Experimental inquiries concerning the 
encephalic nerves have contributed very lit- 
tle to the current theories of physiology. 
Mr. Herbert Mayo appears to have been the 
most successful of the elder experimental- 
ists in this department. He demonstrates 
that integrity of the third pair is essential to 
the motions of the iris, and that their sec- 
tion is followed by full dilatation of the pu- 
pils, which at once ctase to be affected by 
the stimulant action of light. If, after divis- 


‘ion of this pair, the ends communicating 
and the posterior with muscular contrac- | 


with the eye are irritated, the iris immedi- 


| ately contracts. Flourens has demonstrated 
The pathology of insulated paralysis in | 


| 


that extirpation of the corpora quadrigemina 
is productive of paralysis of the iris, and that 
irritation of those bodies induces contrace 
tion of the same. According to Mayo, divis- 
ion of the optic nerve is attended with a 
On dividing the optic nerves 
within the cranium of a recently decapitated 


limbs, though they were not deficient in | pigeon. irritation of the sections connected 
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with the eyes elicited no response, but when 
the ends connected with the brain were irri- 
tated, the iris immediately contracted. These 
experiments clearly indicate a reflex action 
between the optic nerves and the third pair, 
and that the stimulant of light acting first 
upon the retina, is propagated by the optic 
nerve:to the optic ganglia, and reflected as 
motion of the iris through the agency of the 
third pair. The fourth pair appears to co- 
ordinate, according to Bell, the insensible 
and instinctive rolling of the eyeball and to 
associate it with winking of the lids. The 
sixth pair co-ordinates the external muscles 
of the eyeball. Bell classes the portio dura 
of the seventh pair among the respiratory 
nerves, which is no doubt an error, as it 





ence to influence of the pneumogastric 
nerve on digestion, and demonstrated that 
its section immediately arrests that process. 
On the whole, the eighth pair must be re- 
garded as distributed both to motor and to | 
sensory surfaces. The lingual nerve (ninth 
pair) supplies the muscles of the tongue, 
but irritation of it causes symptoms of suf- 
fering. On division of the fifth pair in a liv- 
ing animal, by Bell, the under-jaw dropped, 
but on irritation of the sected end the jaw 
was shut with a snap. On exposure and 
irritation of the superior maxillary trunk of 
this nerve, the lip was observed to hang 
low and the animal to give evidences of 
acute suffering. All the experiments taken 
together, of Mayo, Bell, and others, estab- 


supplies all the muscles of the face except | lish pretty conclusively that the fifth pair is 
those of the under-jaw. According to Bell, | distributed to the sensory surfaces of the 
its section induces no evidences of pain, but | face and its appendages, in the first instance, 
Mayo denies this alleged absence of sensi- | and to the motor surfaces of the under-jaw 
bility. Its section in an ass was followed by | in the second. Its filaments are connected 


cessation of the movements of the nostrils, 
but had no other effect on respiration. Mr. 
Mayo infers from his experiments that the 


| 


with the sensory surfaces involved in the 
act of sneezing. 
In summing up the results of experiment- 


three divisions of the eighth pair (the glosso- | al inquiry in this direction, it must be con- 
pharyngeal, the spinal accessory, and the | fessed that vivisection has added very little 


pneumogastric) are all nerves of both mo- | 


tion and sensation. Irritation of the former 


causes contraction of the muscles of the | 
pharynx, but not of those of the tongue. | 


Irritation of the spinal accessory produced 
both muscular phenomena and evidences of 
suffering. Section of the pneumogastric 
has been practiced since the days of Baron 
Haller, and is always followed by death after 
a longer or shorter interval. Piccollomini 
and Willis contended that the result was 


due to arrest of the moyements of the heart, | 


and Haller that it was to be sought in dis- 
turbance of the digestive function. 
tren, the eminent surgeon, was the first to 


trace the fatal result in these cases to as- | 


phyxia, a view which Legallois afterward 
established by experiment. In young ani- 
mals, owing to narrowness of the aperture 
of the glottis, death supervenes very sud- 
denly on section of this pair ; while in adult 
animals the asphyxia is the immediate con- 
sequence of serous and mucous effusion into 
the tubes. and air cells of the lungs. Dr. 
Wilson Philip has experimented with refer- 


Dupuy- | 





to the information of the physiologist, and 
really nothing that would not have been 
concluded from facts of structure and func- 
tion; but in what it has done it has strik- 
ingly confirmed the general principles of 
physiology and placed them on an experi- 
mental basis. The lingual trunk of the fifth 
pair, according to pathological observa- 
tions, supplies the sensory corpuscles of the 
tongue. Colombo describes a case of con- 
genital privation of taste, in which, on fost 
mortem examination, this trunk was distrib- 
uted upon the occiput, instead of being ex- 
panded upon the surface of the tongue. It 
also supplies the interior structure of the 
teeth. To the reflex action of this nerve is, 
therefore, to be ascribed the gritting of the 
teeth when attacked by a sharp acid, also 
those instinctive movements of the face that 
follow the contact of a disagreeable article 
of food with the sensory or tasting surface 
of the tongue; and although it is not con- 
cerned in olfaction as such, it distributes 
itself to the sensory nasal surfaces in such a 
manner that its reflex action is the cause of 
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the act of sneezing, in which the olfactory 
bulbs are not probably at all concerned. 

In classifying the nerves proceeding from 
the cerebro-spinal axis, I am inclined, from 
various considerations, to reject all previous 
attempts in this direction, based upon the 
mere division into motor and sensory class- 
es, and to adopt what seems to me a more 
natural system, somewhat as follows: 

I. The group of the higher senses—vis- 
ion, audition, and olfaction— originating 
in special ganglia and terminating in very 
complex ganglia. With the exception of the 
last, these nerves are connected by reflex 
action with special motor pairs subservient 
to their function, and communicate directly 
with the central or locomotor tract of the 
cerebellum. The olfactory bulbs are, on the 
other hand, connected directly with infero- 
lateral anterior convolutions of the brain 
by pulpy commissural pedicles, and thus 
refer themselves at once to the ideo-motor 
and perceptive tract. I am inclined to think 
that the instinctive nausea occasioned by 
fetid odors is due, not to the olfactory nerve, 
but to reflex action of the fifth pair. Each 
of these nerves passes backward, from the 
orbit, inclining toward its fellow, and de- 
cussates with it just beneath the sylvian fis- 
sure in a very complex manner, sending a few 
filaments upward to the third ventricle, and, 
after separation, to the pons tarini, a cere- 
bral continuation of the gray commissural 
lamina of the spinal axis. Hence the in- 
stinctive shudder occasioned by the sudden 
vision of something terrible. They now 
wind backward adhering to the crura cere- 
bri; send fasciculi to the posterior ends of 
their respective optic thalami, thus commu- 
nicating with the coronal regions of the 
brain, and finally merge into the corpora 
quadrigemina, or ganglia of vision, on the 
posterior surface of the cerebral crura, from 
which by a flattened band they communi- 
cate with the locomotor tract of the cere- 
bellum. In the course of their route along 
the cerebral crura, the latter sends off a pair 
of nerves known as the third pair, having 
their origin in the cineritious layers on their 
surfaces, which are distributed to the mus- 
cles of the eyeballs and control their volun- 
tary motions as well as the contraction of 





the iris. The first series of reflex actions 
resulting from impression of the retina thus 
occurs in the cerebrum, and consists of vol- 
untary motions of the eyeball. The second 
series is instinctive. From the nervous rib- 
bon uniting the corpora quadrigemina with 
the locomotor tract, spring two minute 
nervous threads, which pass forward, enter 
the orbits of the eyes, and are distributed to 
the superior oblique muscles. From the 
cerebellum comes the instinctive stopping 
and shrinking back when confronted with a 
sudden obstacle. The actions of the optic 
thalami and the cerebellum are now asso- 
ciated, and the person thus confronted devi- 
ates from direct forward motion and avoids 
the obstacle. Another pair of nerves (the 
sixth) originates in the corpora pyramidalia, 
and are distributed to the abductor muscles 
of the eyes, responding like the rest to the 
impressions transmitted backward by the 
optic nerves; while, in addition to these re- 
lations, the corpora quadrigemina spring 
from the olivary bodies and thus connect 
the impressions of vision directly with the 
great vital centers. In a similar manner, 
having received the sonorous impression, 
the auditory nerves pass obliquely backward 
and inward beneath the crura cerebelli, and 
merge into their respective ganglia, known 
as the fasciole cinerez, after sending fila- 
ments to the corpora restiformia, from 
which spring the so-called facial nerves. 
These ganglia are, again, directly related to 
the locomotor tract of the cerebellum. The 
facial nerves which represent the reflex mo- 
tor action of the auditory originate also in 
the restiform bodies and accompany the lat- 
ter as they pass forward and outward, being 
so distributed to the ears and to the muscles 
of the face and neck as to make provision 
for the instinctive movements associated 
with condition. 

II. The trigeminal group is generally 
known as the fifth pair, the sensory roots of 
which spring from the olivary bodies, and 
the motor roots from the pyramidal bodies. 
The impressions of the nerves of taste are re- 
ceived by filaments from this pair, connected 
with the axile corpuscles of the tongue and 
other sensory surfaces adjacent, and trans- 
mitted to the Gosserian ganglia, which oc- 
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cupy the positions assigned by Phrenology 
to Alimentiveness, Its reflex action by many 
of the trunks distributed to the nasal mus- 
cles, to the’muscles of the jaw and lips and 
throat, to the glands of tears, and to the in- 
teguments of the forehead, specially con- 
cerns the various modes of facial expression 
indicative of the vital instincts, and the va- 
rious associated muscular movements of 
the act of mastication. 

III. The vital group, consisting of the 
eighth and ninth pairs, the former including 
the glosso-pharyngial, the pneumogastric, 
and the spinal accessory, and the latter only 
the hypoglossal. All these spring from the 
medulla oblongata or vital bulb. The gen- 
eral distribution of the first is to the tongue 
and pharynx, some of its filaments being 
traceable to the salivary glands, others to 
the base’and external margin of the tongue 
and to its larger axile corpuscles, others to 
the muscles of the tongue and pharynx. 
The second concerns itself with deglutition, 
digestion, respiration, and circulation. The 
third participates in these functions, The 
fourth (hypoglossal) is distributed to the 
muscles of the tongue and larynx, and origi- 
nates in the pyramidal bodies. The asso- 
ciated action of these two groups is essen- 
tial to articulation; and in their special 
communication with interior sensory sur- 
faces they may be termed nerves of organic 
sensation. 

IV. The spinal nerves, consisting of thirty 
(rarely thirty-one) pairs, which in their dis- 
tribution to interior sensory surfaces are 
nerves of organic sensation, in their distri- 
bution to peripheral surfaces nerves of peri- 
pheral sensation, and in this distribution 
muscular tissue nerves of motion. From 
recent and very careful dissections, under a 
very powerful dissecting microscope, of the 
nervous organism of male mice, I am in- 
clined to think that minute anatomy offers 
demonstrative evidence of the influence of 
the cerebellum on the reproductive func- 
tion, because, first, the ultimate filaments 
distributed to the very distinct and peculiar 
sensory corpuscles connected with this func- 
tion appear to ascend by way of the poste- 
rior cord and to be traceable to the cerebel- 
lum, and not, as a rule, to terminate in the 





cineritious tissue of the spinal marrow, al- 
though some of them certainly terminate in 
that manner, and because, secondly, as is 
demonstrable from dissection of the hu- 
man subject as well as from those of the in- 
ferior animals, the associated movements 
concerned in reproduction appear to be ref- 
erable to the posterior cord by way of the 
posterior roots of the spinal nerves. 

It is thus clearly obvious that experiment 
and observation have, since Gall and Spurz- 
heim lived, eventuated in little more than 
verification upon verification of the views 
first advanced by those eminent investiga- 
tors, and it is evident beyond all controversy 
that the scientific psychology of the future 
will minutely correspond with their leading 
propositions. It is obvious also that the 
hard and fast distinction between sensory 
and motor nerves, introduced by Sir Charles 
Bell, must be abandoned in favor of a more 
natural view, regarding the excitor property 
of the nerve cell as ultimate and sensory 
and motor phenomena as springing from 
that property. In one aspect of these in- 
vestigations, the demonstration of a certain 
quadrupie polarity of the excitor energy of 
the human brain, with the pons varolii as a 
center and the four crura, namely, the crura 
cerebri and the crura cerebelli, radiating 
from it, the phenomena of Mesmerism have 
a satisfactory scfentific solution. 

It has been my intention in the series of 
papers, of which this is the last, to lay the 
foundation for a thoroughly scientific system 
of psychology, and one resting solidly upon 
facts of structure and function, while em- 
bracing and elucidating the higher phenom- 
ena and the more spiritual aspects of hu- 
man life. It must be remembered always 
that the excitor property of nervous tissue is 
the last induction of physiology in the direc- 
tion of the spiritual—the link that connects 
physics with metaphysics, and matter with 
consciousness. The physiologist travels be- 
yond his orbit when he enters so far upon 
the domain of transcendental psychology 
as to venture upon any denial of the spir- 
itual being of the soul. It is his to offer 
a scientific basis for the higher nature of 
man, which man himself comprehends as a 
fact of consciousness and as a subjective 
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entity akin to the Infinite in its activities 
and transcending in its being the narrow 
limits and necessities of mere material phe- 
nomena. I offer these pages, with their in- 
adequate endeavor to furnish a scientific 
basis for the higher yearnings of human 
life, as a contribution to an inductive psy- 





chology, at issue on many and material 
points with accepted modern authorities, 
but in accord in all essential particulars 
with the views of Gall and Spurzheim, those 
long-contemned masters and founders of 
inductive method in this important depart- 
ment. FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





HENRY M. STANLEY, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER. 


HIS portrait indicates in a marked de- 
gree the elements of force, and is allied 
in its general characteristics to that order 
or class of contour and expression which we 
find in the portraits of adventurous men 
generally. Dr. Livingstone, Gordon Cum- 
ming, Barth, Cook, De Soto, show a similar 
combination of temperament and organs. 
The motive temperament predominates, 
while of the mental and vital there is a 
nearly equal proportion. The strongly-knit 
frame, capacious chest, and broad shoulders 
belong to the man of fortitude, vigor, and 
endurance—to the man who believes in ac- 
tion and carries his plans into performance 
by personal effort. The perceptive organs 
are well marked, giving him a higher appre- 
ciation of external life, of things concrete, 
than of ideas, thoughts, and mere opinions, 
He believes in seeing in order to know. 
His perceptive faculties have a critical, spe- 
cializing tendency. While most men with 
large observing faculties are inclined to cover 
a wide field of view, Mr. Stanley, we think, 
is disposed to limit the scope of his scrutiny, 
to apply himself to the examination of a few 
objects, and pursue them to an ultimate. 
He is not satisfied with general statements, 
but aims to affix the peculiar properties, 
features, values, or utilities to objects sev- 
erally. 

He is very strong and steadfast in his 
opinions and beliefs. Combativeness, which, 
as we infer from the features, is larger in 
his brain than Destructiveness, contributes 
a high degree of positiveness and resolution, 





and also renders him in disposition inclined 
to irritability and harshness when opposed. 
He takes offense easily when slighted or 
criticised unfairly. He has a good opinion 
of his capabilities and merits, and expects 
the world to accord him a full measure of 
respect for whatever of worth he may have 
accomplished. 

His social instincts are fairly indicated, 
giving him the tendency to form acquaint- 
ances and ties of friendship and to enjoy 
fellowship everywhere, but he subordinates 
social interests to whatever of work or en- 
We have 
heard men speak slightingly of his abilities ; 


terprise he may seek to achieve. 


for instance, that almost anybody, under 
similar circumstances and with like support, 
could do the same things. Such remarks 
are made without reflection or in ignorance 
of the requisites for successful effort in a 


line so beset with dangers and sufferings as 


that of the explorer. There have been but 


few successful travelers in new and unknown 
regions; for the reason that a certain com- 
bination of mental faculties, supplemented 
by a certain physical constitution, is essen- 
tial to success. Many, perhaps hundreds, 
may be willing enough to enter upon the 
life of the African traveler, but most of 
them would fail, as many brave men have 


failed, in the outset of the attempt. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Wales, near the town of Dinbych, in 1840. 
One account has it that he first saw ‘the 
light in a Welsh poor-house, the truth of 
which appears unlikely, from the fact that 
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his early education was better than that of | him as a boy; whether or not it was inflamed 
the average Welsh boy, and, of course, far | by reading flash novels, remains to be in- 
above that given to the dependents of char- | vestigated. At any rate he was scarcely 
ity. His father and family were known in | more than fifteen years old when he em- 
-the country by the name of John Rowlands | barked as a cabin boy on a steamer bound 





. 








HENRY M. STANLEY. 


or Rollant. How he became a Stanley will | for New Orleans, where he landed. He 
be seen further on. When a mere youth he | was without means and friends in the great 
occupied the position of an assistant teacher | Southern city, but his native energy tolerated 
in the public school of Llanelwy, afterward | no misgivings or despondency on the shore 
of Treffynm, and still later of Wyddarug. | of a great and prosperous country. He 

The adventurous spirit was strong within ' sought and readily obtained employment in 
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the business of a Mr. Henry M. Stanley, 
who became attached to the youth, and 
having no children of his own, adopted him 
and gave him the name by which he is 
known the world over through his achieve- 
ments in African travel and exploration. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, as the read- 
er may consider it, the young man had but 
become well settled in his new home when 
his benefactor died, and as no provision had 
been made for him, Stanley was compelled 
to go and seek his livelihood elsewhere. A 
few years later the Civil War opened, and 
Stanley concluded to enlist, which he did on 
the side of the people among whom he lived. 
Early in 1862 he was taken prisoner by the 
Union forces, but succeeded in making his 
escape and returned to Wales, where he 
visited his mother, who then lived in the 
little village of Bodelwyddau, near Rhyl. 
In 1863 we find him again in the United 
States and serving in the navy as an ensign 
on the iron-clad Ticonderoga. At this time 
he wrote the letter or letters which secured 
him an engagement as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, after the war closed, when he 
traveled in Turkey and Asia Minor. In 
1866 he again visited his mother in Wales 
and also his native place, Dinbych, where, 
although it was well known that his adopted 
name was H. M. Stanley, yet he was ad- 
dressed and referred to by those who knew 
him as John Rowlands, and it was “John 
Rowlands” that he registered on the visit- 
ors’ book when visiting the ancient Dinbych 
Castle. 

Leaving Wales for the third time, he 
came to New York and entered upon the 
profession of journalism. He accompanied 
General Hancock’s expedition against the 
Indians, in which service he displayed great 
courage and proved himself a writer and 
correspondent with descriptive powers of 
no ordinary degree. 

In 1868 he was engaged by the Herald 
as a traveling correspondent, and in that 
capacity accompanied the British army on 
its expedition to Abyssinia. Upon his re- 
turn to London he was visited by his mother 
and other near relatives, and not long after 
this he again paid a visit to his native Din- 
bych, taking with him many relics and curi- 





ous things from Abyssinia. From there 
again, as correspondent of the Hera/d, he 
traveled over the Continent, and while in 
Madrid, Spain, in October, 1870, received 
instructions from Mr. Bennett of the Herald 
to organize an expedition to learn the fate 
of Livingstone, the African explorer, of 
whom only rumors had been heard for up- 
ward of two years. He reached Zanzibar 
in January, 1871, and toward the end of 
March set out for the interior with a com- 
pany of 192 men. After eight months of 
toilsome journeying he found Livingstone, 
who was living in a state of almost complete 
destitution near Lake Tanganyika, and fur- 
nished him with supplies and means for 
further exploration. Mr. Stanley set out on 
his return journey in March, 1872, and in 
July reached England, where he was re- 
ceived with distinguished honor by the 
Queen and the learned men of England. 
He published in the same year an account 
of his expedition, under the title of “ How 
I Found Livingstone,” which has obtained 
a wide reading. 

Tidings having been received of the death 
of Dr. Livingstone in Central Africa, Mr. 
Stanley was placed at the head of an expe- 
dition, the cost of which was jointly under- 
taken by the New York Herad and the 
London Daily Telegraph, and the object of 
which was to explore the lake region of 
Equatorial Africa. He left the coast in 
November, 1874, at the head of 356 men, 
and, after many hardships and some severe 
contests with the natives, reached Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, February 27, 1875, having 
lost 194 men by death and desertion ex 
voute. For nearly three years more he was 
engaged in the work of exploration, penetrat- 
ing, with unsurpassed courage and fortitude, 


the most dangerous and difficult regions, 


and triumphantly carrying through his un- 
dertaking to open up to civilizing influences 
parts of Africa hitherto almost unknown to 
the trader or missionary. He has recently 
published an account of these travels in a, 
work entitled “Through the Dark Con- 
tinent ; or, The Sources of the Nile, around 
the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and 
down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


HE demand for this class of books is 
shown by the avidity with which every- 
thing purporting to belong to it is seized as 
soon as issued from the press. The heavy 
sales of every book announced to be for 
boys has tempted publishers and authors of 
good standing, as well as those less scrupu- 
lous, to engage in their manufacture. If 
the fundamental principles of Phrenology 
were more widely circulated among the 
majority of people supplying this great nat- 
ural want, they would be more careful with 
regard to the organs appealed to, and thus 
stimulated by their works. 

Any parent who has book-loving boys 
and has examined the books they bring 
home, from even their Sunday-school libra- 
ries, must be convinced that there is great 
need of reform in this matter. Those who 
neglect the important duty of examining 
their boys’ reading matter, under any pre- 
text of work or lack of time, will as surely 
. be severely punished in after-life as if they 
neglect the less important items of healthful 
food and warm clothing. For possibly some 
sensational story of a boy about his own 
age, who has been driven, by the harshness 
of a stern parent or the meanness of a 
miserly guardian, to leave his cheerless home 
in the dead of the night, and, after sufferings 
which seem very light on the printed page, 
he has become a famous man, may tempt 
your own boy to rebel against authority 
which, however reasonable or even indul- 
gent, will often seem unkind to an impetu- 
ous boy who is longing for a chance to imi- 
tate his hero. Ah, worldly father, there 
will be time then from day-book and ledger ! 
Fashionable mother! there will be time 
from dressing and shopping or, even in their 
midst, for many regrets. Even you, weary 
toilers of the farm or in the kitchen, will 





think a load of hay more or less, a pudding 
or pie less among the dishes which you 
deem indispensable, because some one else 
always has them on her table—a small mat- 
ter compared with a desolate home and 
broken hearts. 

Your only boy is a wanderer, you know 
not where! Neither do you know, for you 
“had not time” to examine into the matter, 
that the fictitious hero of nearly every book 
he has read since he learned to read in two 
syllables, was made a wanderer. A wan- 
derer who, through a series of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, which would be impossible out- 
side a “‘ Book for Boys,” after encountering 
more foes than Don Quixote, and meeting 
more wonderful adventures than Baron 
Munchausen, has at last, while still in early 
manhood, returned to the home of his boy- 
hood to rejoice the admiring eyes of all his 
friends, to triumph over and then magnani- 
mously forgive all his enemies, and to evince 
his constancy to the young girl schoolmate 
who has always believed in him, thus mak- 
ing her the object of the repentant envy of 
all the young girls who once sneered at and 
slighted him. 

Another stereotyped phase of boy litera- 
ture comes with moccasin feet, but toma- 
hawk in hand, to defeat the peaceful pre- 
cepts of many a Christian parent. It is the 
Indian style. Mere boys prove keener of 
eye and surer of aim than veteran hunters, 
and defend exposed garrisons or bring them 
relief when companies of stalwart men have 
failed. How many boys in peaceful homes, 
in sight of the school-house and the church, 
are longing for a frontier life and repining 
because there are no Indians to combat. 

Stories of college life, with its “jokes,” 
which in law would be “crime,” with its 
abuse of unsuspecting youth, whose only 
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offense is rural verdancy, with the constant 
tendency to exalt intellectual smartness 
above the patient plodding which in actual 
life is often the first to reach the goal of 
success, are among the “Books for Boys” 
now more salable than they would be if 
library committees and parents would give 
as much care to this matter as they would 
bestow upon the feeding of a favorite colt. 

An intelligent boy of thirteen paused over 
his lesson the other day to ask with regard 
to the probability of war with Mexico, and 
if he were old enough to be received as a 
volunteer. His mother, who had far other 
plans for her youngest boy, turned back in 
memory to the host of war stories which 
flooded the land about the time of his first 
interest in literature, and regretfully thought 
that perhaps it had been well that she had 
not allowed patriotism to vail the insidious 
nurture of Combativeness. 

What organs are most constantly ap- 
pealed to in the present literature for 
boys? Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self- 
esteem, Firmness, Acquisitiveness, and, in 
some books, Mirthfulness and Secretiveness. 
All very good and useful organs when sub- 
ordinate to and directed by the higher ones. 
Unfortunately, however, these are the very 
organs which, in a majority of boys, are al- 
ready too large and active in proportion to 
those which should direct and control them. 
Of course, the present style of sensational 
literature for boys—which promises to give 
us in due time a harvest of tramps and mur- 
derers of our own, instead of being obliged, 
as now, to import the most of them—is the 
natural reaction of the goody style of a past. 
age. Most adults can recollect the stories 
of good little children that died and were so 
crippled and poor and afflicted in their short 
lives that we could not help at least a sigh 
of relief when they did die. Then there 
were children who committed some slight 
offense and were in all sorts of trouble and 
distress of mind for years afterward in con- 
sequence of it; while the bad children, in 
the same book, seemed to slip along very 
easily until the end, when some sudden ca- 
lamity overtook them, and the one who tried 
so hard to be good, at last succeeded. The 
juvenile reader was left painfully in doubt if 





the good child had not endured the heavie. 
punishment. Literally translated, by those 
old enough to understand it, the lesson was 
that a sensitive conscience, improperly ex- 
cited by ignorant teachers, “blind leaders 
of the blind,” might become an instrument 
of torture to its possessor, compared with 
which the far-off fires of a supposed hell 
might lose half their brilliancy. Unluckily 
those who read this class of books most, 
were the ones who were least able to com- 
prehend this truth or to use it in the service 
of youthful humanity. 

There is, of course, a happy medium be- 
tween these styles, and blessed be the few 
writers who have found it. Occasionally we 
are surprised upon examining a book in- 
tended for boy-readers to find it healthful in 
its tone, free from affectation of piety, yet 
full of faith in God and humanity, full of 


.|-real life, yet without the marvelous inci- 


dents of sensationalism. We do not wish 
our boys to become milksops, neither do 
we wish them to be fire-eaters. Our men- 
tal tastes, as well as our physical ones, are 
much governed by habit. As plain food is 
best relished by those who have not acquired 
a relish for condiments, so history, biogra- 
phy, and travels are most interesting to those 
who have not wasted their mental appetite 
upon the pages of highly-wrought fiction. 
Science, too, is beginning to prove herself 
“a creature not too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food,” and speaks to 
us through our monthlies, and even our daily 
newspapers, in words that even the un- 
learned can understand. We trust a better 
era is dawning. God help us all to speed 
the day. MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


ee 


INSULATING BEDSTEAD AS A CURE.— 
An Englishman who insulated his bedstead 
by placing underneath each post a broken- 
off bottom of a glass bottle, says that he had 
not been free from rheumatic gout for fif- 
teen years, and that he began to improve 
immediately after the application of the in- 
sulators. A local paper quoting this item 
adds: “ There’s many a fellow who could 
cure his gout, if he would break off the bot- 
toms of his glass bottles in time.” ° - 
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FACES WE MEET OFTEN. 


ee one who lives where population is 
comparatively dense, the variety of 
physiognomy offered to his observation ev- 
ery day seems unlimited ; yet, as time passes 
and his mere glance of curiosity becomes 
scrutiny, he learns to distinguish faces and 
forms by typical indices, and to trace rela- 
tionships between certain lines of contour 
and expression and certain employments, 
methods of thought, and age. People at 


large may be said to become skillful without 
effort in determining age from the physiog- 
nomy ; mere association compelling observ- 


GRANDMOTHER. 


ation in that respect. So there are other 
classes of facial outline with which we be- 
come familiar and accurately interpret them 
off-hand. For instance, there is the genial, 
compassionate, loquacious grandmother. 
One glimpse of her profile and neatly- 
arranged cap is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
fact of her double motherhood, and we quite 
envy the household which claims her as one 
of its members. Her prudent counsels, 
wide experience, ready hands, are of price- 
less value in family emergencies. She is 
forbearing even when sharp reproof would 
be appropriate ; and her sympathy with 
the little ones, who crowd at her knee, 
appears’ to know no limitation. She has a 





Sportive, artless, free, curious to know ali 
that is being done in her neighborhood ; 
especially interested in the semi-whispered 
gossip of her adult friends, her open eyes, 
mouth, and ears taking it in when they can 
as of world-wide importance. She is never 
at rest from the hour of waking to bed- 
time, and then reluctantly yields to sleep; 
tongue, hands, and feet are constantly alert 
and responsive to every opportunity for their 
her for their recital, and her tongue never 
seems to tire in relating them. Dear old 
lady, the home circle is sadly broken when 
the inexorable Reaper takes you from it! 

Then, in fine contrast to grandmother, is 
the girl just on the margin of maidenhood. 
the side of indulgence. She has an exhaust- 
less fund of stories and incidents from her 
carly life ; the children know this and beset 
strong will and well-known humors, but 
where the young are concerned they lean to 
exercise. She will at one moment appear 
deeply interested in describing some school 
occurrence, but she has scarcely reached 
the denouement when she breaks off to ask 
you a question about some entirely remote 
matter, a thought of which has suddenly 
entered her mind. She is a problem to you, 
a mixture of incoftgruities ; at one time sur- 
prising you by a remark which seems to be 
the outcome of a deep, philosophical humor, 
so profound are its issues and relations. At 
the next moment she betrays an arch, yet 
exasperating, stupidity with respect to the 
most simple and apparent truths, and you 
are inclined to consign her teachers and im- 
mediate friends to a limbo of dire condem- 
nation for negligence in the ordering of her 
education. She can, however, in her turn, 
and with an almost infantile artlessness, put 
you to the blush by pouring upon you a 
broadside of questions, which in sudden 
amazement you find yourself entirely at loss 
to answer in a categorical manner, and you 
endeavor to save your dignity and adult su- 
periority by evasive sophisms. Look at her 
in our picture—keen, bright, ready, pert, 
yet coy and confiding—our little, fun-loving 
sprite, who gives brightness and life wher- 
ever she moves. 





The inhabitant of the town recognizes at 
once the rugged, masculine profile of our 
next portrait. Its owner is too active, ar- 
dent, and “ progressive” a man not to be 
known pretty generally among the people 
with whom he may reside. He is your man 
of ideas that are very fresh and new, and 
of a world-reforming nature. Usually of 


artistical belongings—a painter, draughts- | 


man, or photographer—he deems his art 
an authoritative passport to your respect ; 


and if his grand schemes or discoveries do | 


not awaken your admiring consideration, 
he mentally pronounces you wanting in 


culture, or one who is wrapped up in his | 
own selfish purposes. Nothing can shake | 


the self-possession of our esthetic acquaint- 
ance in any emergency affecting his per- 
sonal dignity; his glib tongue can frame 


with extraordinary deftness pretext after | 


pretext for conduct, howsoever inexcusable, 
in a truly practical sense. He is shiftless, 
unsound, and extravagant in the esteem of 
solid elderly people, but he flings back their 
half-uttered judgment by openly declaring 


them superannuated fogies, obstacles to | 


progress, dead weights, etc. It is quite cer- 
tain that so far as pecuniary results are con- 
cerned, this gentleman rarely has any to 


“Our Kirtry.” 


exhibit ; his wonderful theories ultimate in 
no bank account or bonded investments. 
In middle life we find him a teacher of 
drawing or mathematics, or perhaps of 
French or German, in some school of mod- 
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erate reputation, but his style and bearing 
are the same, and he is still ready to en- 
tertain you with his marvelous schemes, 
and “guarantee” to you the most surpris- 
ing results, if you will but apply your hard- 


“ Proressor ” SMITH. 


earned dollars to their evolution under his 
superintendence. He is a striking figure in 
any community, and contributes in many 
ways to enliven the routine of its affairs, his 
contrasting moods and eccentric philosophy 
affording us amusement, and occasionally 
suggesting an idea which is not altogether 
unprofitable. H. 8. D. 


-- ee 


HYGIENE IN JAPAN.—Professor Edward 
L. Morse, who holds a professorship in the 
University at Jeddo, a city of 1,000,000 peo- 
ple, is now in this country. He recently de- 
livered a lecture on the manners and cus- 
toms of that people, in which he alluded to 
their careful treatment of children, the in- 
variable cleanliness of their houses, result- 
ing in the entire absence of diseases such as 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other afflic- 
tions so common in this country. The peo- 
ple are of gentle manners, and particularly 
kind and careful of their animals. During 


his residence there he never’ heard a cross 
word uttered by a native, saw no fighting, 
and heard no profanity. These people are 
heathens! 
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FEELINGS. 


“AUT JANE is awful cross this morn- 
ing,” said Ella Gray to her sister 
Fanny ; “ I-wish I could get out of the house ; 
I think she is perfectly hateful when she has 
one of these contrary fits.” 

“ Well, you don’t mend matters when you 
reflect her crossness and answer her as you 
have this morning.” 

“I don’t care; I don’t think it is fair for 
me to submit to such treatment, and I 
won’t—so there !”’ 

“You know Aunty is sick, or she would 
never be so unreasonable,” said the gentle 
Fanny; ‘she has dyspepsia, and a dozen 
other ailments ; and she fancies that she is 
neglected and uncared for, and—” 

“Yes—and,” interrupted Ella, sharply, 
‘and, and, and, to the end of the chapter. 
She has no business to fancy; she knows 
that we do everything that we can for her.” 

At this point of the conversation there 
was a step at the door, a rustle of crisp 
muslins, and a pretty woman of thirty-five 
entered, with a laughing “ good-morning.” 

“Why, Aunt Grace!” screamed both 
girls, “ how glad I am to see you!” 

“Particularly glad this morning,” said 
Ella, “for Aunt Jane is in a tantrum, and 
the house is getting too hot to hold me,” 

“What is the matter?” asked Grace — 
Mrs. Thorne. 

“The same old story—I am all out of 
patience ; I think sometimes that we should 
be all better off if—” 

“ Don’t say it,” interrupted Mrs. Thorne. 
‘Jane has been good to you all your lives. 
I can remember when she adopted you, 
after your mother’s death, and what care 
and thought she gave to you, sickly babies 
that you were.” 

“ We are not to blame for that,” said Ella. 

“No, and it isn’t of that that I want to 
speak, I can give you a clue to Aunt Jane’s 
ill temper, that you little suspect. She has 
a sensitive, loving heart, combined with 
small power of self-control. She feels badly, 
and at once gives way to the feeling. By 
revealing the inharmony within her, she 
makes her surroundings inharmonious, and 
then suffers still more ; this added unhap- 





piness she plainly shows, and so adds to the 
disagreeableness of conditions, and at last 
she is practically insane; her nerves have 
lost their natural tension, her thoughts their 
natural order; her heart rebels against the 
coldness that she has invoked; she has 
produced in you, whom she loves, dislike, 
and that dislike she can’t bear.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Fanny. “Aunt Jane 
feels bad a little, and is cross in conse- 
quence. Then we react from her mood, 
and she grows worse ; then we react more 
than ever, and so it goes on. The trouble 
might all be saved if Aunty would hide the 
first degree of bad feeling.” 

“Exactly; I don’t believe she can help 
herself after her nerves have reached a cer- 
tain irritation. When the condition of dis- 
like on your part is brought about, then her 
heart, a very tender one, feels itself alone ; 
all her troubles press upon her, and she is 
like a delicate instrument all out of tune; 
you try to escape the discord, and increase 
it by so doing.” 

“ But what can we do?” said Ella. 

“Bear with Jane’s infirmities. I am 
afraid she is too discordant ever to be tuned 
again in this world. It requires an im- 
mense effort to control disordered nerves ; 
I know that by experience.” 

“You! Aunt Grace?” 

“Yes; I suffered once much as Jane suf- 
fers now; and for a while, not long, I was 
in danger of becoming a nuisance to my 
friends.” 

“TI wouldn’t believe it if anybody but 
yourself said so,” exclaimed Ella; “ but tell 
us how you cured yourself.” 

“ By controlling the beginnings of irrita- 
tion. If I awoke in the morning feeling 
cross, I took especial pains to smile and 
speak pleasantly. In that way I evoked a 
smile and a pleasant word from husband 
and children. The little strain of melody 
cheered me, and I had strength to smile 
again, and with more warmth; so, little by 
little, my jangled nerves were harmonized— 
my chilled heart was warmed.” 

“T see,” said Fanny, “ you made sunshine 
for yourself, and then got warm in it.” 
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“Yes, just as you would make a fire on a 
cold morning—the colder the day the more 
fatal to sit down in inaction and fret about 
the freezing temperature; and the day is 
very cold to a sensitive woman who has 
spent her vitality too freely, perhaps too 
generously, and has lost the balance of 
health,” 

“So it is,”’ said a voice full of tears. 

“Why, Jane! Why, Aunty!” burst from 
the lips of the three women. 

“I have heard it all,” said Aunt Jane— 
“every word, If I had begun years ago, I 
might have conquered, as Grace did ; as it 
is, girls, you will have to bear with me ; per- 
haps I shall be of use to you as an example,” 

“It will be no trouble,” said the impulsive 
Ella, “if you speak to us always as you 
speak now.” 

“Take the girls into your confidence,” 





said Grace, “and take God into your confi- 
dence. While there’s life there’s hope.” 

I can not say that Aunt Jane became an 
amiable woman henceforth; but there was 
more harmony in the little household—more 
effort on the part of the invalid for self- 
control, more sympathy and patience on the 
part of the young girls. 

Ella and Fanny had good sense and kind 
hearts; and from the mistakes of one aunt 
and the wisdom of the other they learned 
to be careful how they gave way to feeling. 

“The more delicate the organization,” 
said Mrs. Grace Thorne, “the more care- 
fully should we protect it from the storm of 
passion and the corroding influences of jeal- 
ousy and suspicion. Feelings are only light 
clouds scudding across the sky ; but weight- 
ed by the will, they shut the sunshine from 
our lives.” MRS. M. F. BUTTS. - 


oo 


GENIUS. 
M ANY think genius to be some occult | a single object, is the sure mark of superior 


power which impels the possessor on genius.” While still another author hu- 
to distinction with very little effort on his | morously remarks: ‘Genius is the power to 
part. Never was there a more mistaken | look at the point of a fine cambric needle 


idea. Buffon says: ‘Genius is only pa- 
tience.” Surely we can all cultivate that to 
some degree. Lord Derby's definition of 


half an hour without winking.” 
It was one of Mr. Dickens’ theories, ac- 
cording to Arthur Helps, that men differ in 


genius is in some degree similar, but appre- | hardly anything else so much as in their 
hends with more distinctness the essential | power of attention. Dr. Temple, of Rugby, 


principle. He says “that it is a capacity to 
take an infinite trouble about things.” Sam- 
uel Johnson said: ‘“ Genius is large general 
powers turned in a particular direction.” I 
have heard it stated that one down in a deep 
well can see the stars above him in the day- 


| 


time, though they are invisible to others not | 
so situated. So we think geniuses, by having | 


their spheres circumscribed, can see further 


into matters than those who have no par- 
ticular aim and expend their energies on 
many different things. Another author says : 
“Genius is a disposition of mind which 


| 


wrote: ‘“‘ What genius does is to inspire the 
soul with a power to persevere in the labor 
that is needed; but the greatest geniuses in 
every art invariably labor at their art far’ 
more than all others, because their genius 
shows them the value of such patient labor 
and aids them to persist in it.” Lord Lyt- 
ton was of the same opinion: “ What men 
want is not talent, it is purpose ; in other 
words, not the power to achieve, but the 


| will to labor.’”’ So whatever genius is, be 


qualifies a man for a particular pursuit.” | 
The larger number of those who have ac- | 
complished much in any special line have | 


been what are called “‘ one-idea men.”” Lord 


it inherent capacity or high mental endow- 
ment, it is nothing without earnest, pains- 
taking labor ; and that, too, in some special 
direction. The true genius is none of your 
“ Jack-of-all-trades, master of none.” Nat- 
ure points out his vocation and he sticks to 


Chesterfield affirmed, “ The power of apply- | it. That habits of perseverance can be cul- 
ing our attention, pure and undissipated, to | tivated, we know by experience. That ev- 
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ery one has some adaptability to a certain ' do not fit and in which they are cramped 
work, and can do that better than he can | and bruised. We know one gentleman 
anything else, should be established as an | who is by nature and education a good ar- 
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axiom. 

The object, then, of every one should be 
to find out that for which he is best adapt- 
ed, and to bring all his powers to bear in 
that direction. How many failures there 
are in this world because this is not carried 
out. How many have missed their true vo- 
cation and are occupying niches which they 


| chitect and artist, but, through a mistaken 
sense of duty, he is laboring in the ministry, 
| for which he is poorly adapted. There may 
| be “calls” to preach when one can do that 
| better than anything else, but I am sure the 
| Lord would never spoil a good architect to 
| make a poor preacher. 

CHRIS. 





THE STUDENT-WAITERS. 


(THe papers inform us that students from 
Harvard, Amherst, Bates, Bowdoin, Tufts, and 
other colleges have acted as waiters in some of 
the hotels at fashionable resorts the past season. 
The students did their work well, won the re- 
spect of those they served, and earned by honest 
labor the means to aid them in their studies. ] 


Wi111Ne to work with honest hands, 
As well as ever he can, 

The student-waiter bravely stands, 
A modest serving man, 

And no well-bred, good-munnered guest 
Will put him under ban. 


He cancels all his college bills 
Whenever they are due, 

And every obligation fills, 
To friends both old and new; 

He helps himself with hearty cheer, 
To push his studies through. 


And is he less a gentleman, 
With a white apron on, 

Than if he joined the clique and clan, 
And sat down with the ton, 


Whose fathers have to pay their debts 
With money they have won? 


Good manners with good grammar go, 
Like graces, where he goes. 

His labor is skilled labor, though 
He only polished shoes ; 

But he waits at the table where 
Are cheeks of snow and rose. 


If angels minister to men, 
Shall man, who renders aid 

To man, turn red with blushes when, 
Like graceful Ganymede, 

He serves in honor and good faith 
The gentle guest with bread ? 


He serves a hungry host to-day, 
To-morrow he may be 

The master many will obey. 
A student waiter, he 

Has “learned to labor and to wait,” 
And carve his destiny. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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THE GLORY AND DECLINE OF VENICE. 


N the month of April, 1797, the Republic 
of Venice fell a prey to the vengeance 
Apparently it was 


Nt 


of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
the dispersion of that gay pageant which 
had dazzled Europe for a thousand years— 
its origin lost in the gloom which gathered 
over the ruins of the Roman Empire, its 
decay scarcely noticed in the intense glory 


of modern civilization. First we hear of a 
band of fugitives founding a city in the sea. 
Then of a vigorous commonwealth repel- 
ling the Huns, stealing down the Adriatic, 
ranging her armaments from the pillars of 
Hercules to the deltas of the Nile, bearing 


in holy vessels the zealous crusaders to the 
Land of Mystery, raising the Lion of St. 
Mark over the conquered cities of Palestine, 
passing the Bosphorus, exploring the Eux- 
ine, and leading adventurous caravans to 
India. We see her breasting the Atlantic, 
threading the English Channel, scouring 
the Baltic, and braving the terrors of North- 
ern Seas. We see her reducing the cities 
of Italy—Padua, Verona, Brescia, Trevise; 
absorbing in her capital the wealth of a 
world, beautifying it with the remains of 
three civilizations—the Greek, the Roman, 
the Oriental ;—making it a mart of pleasure, 
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a symbol for gayety, the Paris of the middle 
ages, the metropolis of Europe. Was 
Venice to become the mistress of Christen- 
dom? Evidently not. A time came when 
the Lion of St. Mark did not roar so terribly 
as formerly. Cyprus, Candia, the Morea, 
glided from beneath her unwilling hand; 
her Italian cities were achieving autonomy 
or falling to others; her alliance was no 
longer courted in the conferences of Europe, 
and Venice felt her empire slipping from her 
with no power to constrain it, even as the 
stream glides from the fountain. At the 
close of Napoleon’s Italian campaign the 
pageant was gone, and the tragic story of 
the Venetian Republic was ended. 
National ascendency is rooted in the 
energy and hearty integrity of citizens. 
John Rutledge maintained that religion and 
humanity had nothing to do with national 
success; but John Rutledge was wrong, 
and his philosophy is akin to that spirit of 
inquiry which seeks in the subtlety of its 
diplomatists, and in the steady flow of 
fortune’s favor, for the secret of a State’s 
advance. There never yet existed the na- 
tion which maintained its glory beyond the 
duration of a single dynasty, whose happi- 
ness can not be referred to the virtues of 
its people. Venice preserved her independ- 
ence for thirteen hundred years ; and in the 
day of her splendor there was none like her, 
But it was not because her star was in the as- 
cendant; it was because there were qualities 


in her citizens which would speedily render | 


our own Republic mistress of half the world. 
Energy was the underlying element in all 
Venetian character. 
versity. 
barren islands, whither the patriots of the 
infant State had fled for refuge. They were 
alienated from the continent—their city was 
“ Ocean’s Child ;” * and the sire was to be- 
come the slave. There they had fought 
calamity for a thousand years; and the 
restless Italian character, disciplined and 
hardened by stern poverty, became the 
vigor of the age of Dandolo. The nature 
of the early government was protective ; 
and each citizen fancied the welfare of the 
State was identical with his own. His per- 





* Shelley. 


It had its birth in ad- | 
Its early development was among | 


sonal interest in the commonwealth was 
set aglow by the enthusiasm of success, 
and streamed abroad—a dazzling glare of 
national ambition. He restrained its rash- 
ness by keen prudence. He ennobled all 
by the spirit of a hero, The latter was the 
outgrowth of vital religion. The early fish- 
ermen of the lagoons had received the holy 
faith of the New Testament as it had ex- 
tended along the Mediterranean; and it 
was their grandest legacy to posterity, that 
through all the years of pride to Venice a 
spirit of pure Christianity should breathe in 
_her noblest sons, It turned them from dis- 
honor. It rendered them foremost in dan- 
ger, and careless of life. It was aGodlike 
| tetrad—vigor, prudence, religion, national 
| ambition. By such energy Venice had 
| wrested from the King of Hungary three 
_ hundred islands and five hundred miles of 
sea-coast. In recognition of such ambition, 





‘ the French ambassador stirred up the Ger- 


| man conference, charging that Venice had 
formed plans for bridging the Don, the 
Rhine, the Seine, and the Ebro. By such 


| prudence, Sparta-like, she discouraged the 
growth of petty States about her, and reaped 
a plenteous harvest from the bounty of the 


crusaders. In the generosity and self-sacri- 
fice inspired by such vital religion, her citi- 
zens surrendered every private interest to 
the cause of the commonwealth when the 
siege of Chiozza threatened destruction to 
the city, and, grandly arraying against 
Fatality, had discomfited Fortune and 
saved the Republic of Venice. But every 
sleepy zephyr that glided up the Adriatic, 
mingling its murmurings with the rhythmic 
chant of the gondoliers, seemed dissipating 
the strength of her character. The fifteenth 
century had barely dawned ere it was plain 
that Venice was losing her vigor. As yet 
her vessels were sailing as far as of yore; 
but her citizens had begun to commute per- 
sonal service in the field for its value in 
gold. Venice began to rely upon her mer- 
cenaries, and there was no Chandos to re- 
deem her chivalry. The tendency was 
natural, inevitable. Art, literature, com- 
merce unfit men for fighting. It was only 
imitating what sister States were doing 
about her, yet it was significant of her fate. 
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Soon a foreign chieftain led her armies; 
the wars of the Republic became bloodless, 
and success was at an end. In painting 
and architecture there were somber fore- 
bodings of waning religion. John Bellini 
painted in the fifteenth century, and was 
the last of the sacred painters of Venice. 
Throughout his works there breathes a 
spirit of purity and reverence. Titian fol- 
lowed with the tints of the. rainbow; but 
the eye is caught by flash of armor ;* and 
the spirituality: of conception is gone. In 
architecture, the lofty ideality of the Aras 
at.d Lombard was degraded to the mysti- 
cism of the ‘Renaissance. Religion had be- 
come formalism. There was still the same 
process of worship, but it was only mean- 
ingless ceremonial, such as the marriage of 
the Adriatic had become, when the Turk 
could chase a merchantman within sight of 
the watch-tower of Venice. Vital religion 
had expired, and with it every sense of 
honor and every noble impulse. There 
were few heroes now to die for the nation ! 
Ambition from a legitimate impulse was 
perverted to private lust by the decaying 
vigor of the State. Prudence could only be 
sustained in integrity. Subtlety still re- 
mained; for subtlety is the child of weak- 
ness and degeneracy. Subtlety begets in- 
trigue; subtlety is selfish, and does not 
scruple at means, provided the-end be well 
assured. 

These changes in national character were 
soon acting upon the Constitution, modify- 
ing and corrupting its policy. The Govern- 
ment was an aristocracy, risen from the 
citizens of democratic Venice by the irre- 
sistible influence of property. At first the 
designing aristocrats had prudently—as 
they supposed—restricted the influence of 
the commonalty upon the administration; 
but afterward, when selfish greed was fol- 
lowing close upon the decay of vital religion, 
when patriotism was dead and prudence 
buried in the same grave, this identical 
aristocracy excluded the people from all 
interference with the gubernation, this time 
obeying the injunctions of prudence as in- 
terpreted by their own inordinate lust for 
power. In the blindness of degeneracy 





*So Ruskin has said. 





they fancied that the perpetuity of the State 
depended upon the perpetuity of the Senate ; 
and to save the Senate, they endeavored 
so to emasculate the citizens of Venice that 
a popular uprising would be beyond the 
compass of their feeble possibilities. The 
Senate imagined that their own vigor could 
supply the place of popular morality; and 
so looked with favor upon the mad frenzy 
of the people which would gratify itself by 
the bewildering rush of pageantry, which 
sought repose in a continual holiday, which 
found luxury in the coarse revelry of sense. 
They decreed holidays and festivals, and 
encouraged every vice ever tolerated by 
law. They allowed their zeal for the com- 
munity to swallow up their concern for 
individuals. They avoided political dissen- 
sion by undermining the body-politic. They 
remedied one evil by committing a greater. 
So the Scythians put out the eyes of their 
slaves ; but it was a questionable advantage. 
The Utopians reckoned that he who could 
find no other way for correcting the errors 
of his people than by taking from them the 
conveniencies of life, knew not what it was 
to govern; and they were right. The 
Senate realized their purpose. The streets 
of Venice ceased to resound with the cries 
of opposing factions, and for the last three 
centuries of her existence the chronicles of 
the Republic were unsullied by the record 
of civil strife. But it was not the healthy re- 
pose of confidence and sympathy. It was 
the ghastly quiet of the chamber of death. 
The Senate forgot in their blindness that 
government is for the people; that no sys- 
tem can ever supersede the necessity for 
individual virtue and action. The result 
was inevitable. The foundation of the 
superstructure rotted away; the shadowy 
fabric alone remained, destined to fall in 
ruin with the slightest concussion. 
Meanwhile the Venetian Empire had 
been undulating vastly. By impassable 
shoals nature had kindly shielded the young 
State from the blighting effects of barbaric 
invasion. Favored, too, by the obscurity of 
her origin, the young Republic was not 
discovered by the rulers of the East or West, 
till her expanding sway was not easily to be 
repressed. Vigorously protecting the Adri- 
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atic against the pirates, she soon became 
its mistress, as Athens had gained control 
of the Zgean. Ere long her bold merchant 
mariners, obeying a natural impulse, had 
found a wealth in the Orient, and speedily 
the galleys of Venice were gliding to all the 
ports of the Mediterranean. Civilization 
on the North had not yet begun its march; 
and these rude nations, as yet offering no 
opposition to the growing importance of 
the Venetian State, were even dependent 
upon her for the amenities of life. Venice 
became a channel for commerce between 
the two northern continents. The golden 
stream enriched the city, filled her civiliza- 
tion, and diffused a benign influence upon 
her art. Meanwhile the rude generosity of 
northern chivalry had been kindled by the 
burning words of Peter the Hermit into an 
uncontrollable passion to rescue the tomb 
of our Lord. There was but one power in 
Europe which could supply the ardent pil- 
grims with the means of crossing the Medi- 
terranean, and to that power their prayers 
were addressed. Venice did not reject the 
request. Full of ardent vigor, the flower of 
European chivalry sailed from the city. 
Constantinople fell before their irresistible 
force, and a way was opened for Venetian 
traffic with India. On the fields of the 
Holy Land, Venice achieved much honor, 
but greater wealth. The worn-out palmers 
returned to Europe and carried with them 
the knowledge of an Eastern culture strange- 
ly contrasting with their own rude ways. 
While it ultimately awoke their energies, it 
at first merely created a greater demand for 
luxuries, with which Venice alone could 
supply them. Thus, befricnded so far by 
the character of her citizens, by her location, 
and by the peculiar spirit of the age, the 
Republic built up a glorious fabric of wealth 
and power, only to crumble in days to come, 
like boyish dreams of greatness. 

In the midst of this unexampled pros- 
perity, when the Republic was flaunting her 
banners all the way from the Ganges to 
Britain, when Fortune had already paused 
for a thousand years above the domes of the 
city, the national heart seemed suddenly to 
beat with wild and irregular throbbings. 
At the same time a shadow of impending 








| disaster seemed to hang about her eminence, 


filling the national mind with gloomy fore- 
bodings, and bewildering the undeviating 
address of the administration. So far her 
empire had been over the sea. Now Venice 
laid aside her individuality, and began to 
incorporate to herself the cities of Northern 
Italy. She might hope to maintain these 
acquisitions for a time; but northern civiliza- 
tion was becoming ambitious, and this for- 
eign policy of the Republic merely wounded 
the pride of the continental powers—an in- 
jury to be avenged at some future day. Al- 
ready they were becoming independent of 
Venice ; already their vessels were begin- 
ning to question the domain of Venetian 
commerce; already they were setting up 
their manufactories ; already the Hanseatic 
cities had leagued themselves for the pro- 
tection of northern trade, when a second 
league, fraught with far more direct injury ~ 
to Venice—a league whose animating princi- 
ple was hatred to the Republic, a league 
which had for its purpose the utter annihi- 
lation of Venetian independence, a league 
in which were united the potentates of 
Europe, spiritual and temporal—sprang up 
at the conference of Cambray. Scarcely 
had it begun to waste away the strength of 
the State, when that wonderful child of 
Genoa challenged the heroes of the Atlantic, 
penetrated to the wilderness of America, 
and turned the stream of navigation beyond 
the Mediterranean. The cheers of his 
countrymen had barely died away, when 
Vasco Da Gama, the bold Portuguese, 
weathered the Cape of Storms, and the 
gorgeous wealth of the East no longer went 
to enrich the haughty City of the Waves. 
Then Tamerlane, the Tartar, burst upon 
Tana, the Venetian port of the Euxine, and 
obliterated the last vestige of her overland 
Indian traffic in the smoke of her burning 
dépot. To the south the infidel was march- 
ing steadily up to the Bosphorus, and Con- 
stantinople fell before him. Is it strange 
that there were sad presagings of ap- 
proaching calamity? Compressed on three 
sides, and her primitive strength gone for- 
ever, Venice began to defend herself by 
diplomatic subtlety. But the religion and 
humanity which John Rutledge decried, 
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were needed to combat the lust of the Turk 
and the organization of the North. The 
Turk fired on Candia, and it fell; on 
Cyprus, and the blood-curdling shrieks of 
Bragadino told too well that the reign of 
Mahomet had begun. Their rattling shots 
were heard over the Morea; and that, too, 
was gone. The Senate were beginning to 
learn that intrigue is an uncertain support. 
It is the curse of tyrannical governments that 
their ascendency is maintained by frivolous 
subtlety in execution, and not by the gener- 
ous administration of a wise and compre- 
hensive constitution. For as malice befouls 
the soul which cherishes it, as humanity 
disowns the God who loves it, so intrigue 
beguiles whoever trusts it, whether govern- 
ment, society, or individual. The oligarchy 
of Cumae once wished to be rid of the 
popular Aristodemus, and sent him off with 
rotten vessels, and a scant supply of troops, 
to reinforce a besieged city, expecting him 
to be destroyed by men or gods. By good 
fortune, however, he returned in triumph; 
and in the sudden outburst of popular favor 
at his safe return, the oligarchy was over- 


thrown. The aristocracy of Venice, in es- 
tablishing itself, had sealed completely the 


doom of the State. Down the Alpine val- 
leys Napoleon was marching for the city; 
and the Senate were trusting to purchase 
security by inglorious concession. But the 
spirit of the league of Cambray still slum- 
bered in the heart of the conqueror ; and | 
the worn-out Republic heard with terror | 
the awful menace, that there should be no 
more Senate and no more inquisition. The 
national character was degraded. An ex- 
igency had risen which diplomacy could not 
meet, and the State which had so often 
bade defiance to the infidel hosts and the 
allied powers of Christendom, fell at the 
feet of the French General without a stroke 
or a prayer for liberty. 

The Fabric of the ages had crumbled in 
shame. There was to be no more joy for 
Venice, save as the soft Italian sun, sinking 
behind the Alps, shou'd pour full upon her 
noble piles an ocean of glory, and memories 
of the mighty Past should come flooding in 
resistless tides over the dreary wastes of a 





sorrowing Present ; and all through the slow 


rolling years of a century every wave which 
day by day was beating against her marble 
palaces, and every breeze that softly crept 
over the Lido, seemed to murmur with 
somber warning that the nation which for- 
got its God had perished. But he who can 
trace the progressive consummation of an 
Eternal plan in the vigorous youth of the 
Venetian State, in the glittering splendor of 
its maturity, in the trembling dotage of its 
age, will speak kindly of the nation which 
had turned full upon the gloom of Europe 
the radiance of civil and religious liberty, of 
the nation which had given to Italian art an 
impetus still throbbing in the world of cult- 
ure; of the nation but for which the Turk- 
ish wave had rolled over the continent, over- 
whelming every principle of progress of the 
nation which had fallen at last, because, in 
the fullness of time, the age had come when 
unknown seas should lose their terrors; be- 
cause the day was breaking when a new 
world was to turn the tide of adventure 
away from the Orient ; because the moment 
was at hand when favoring Fortune should 
abandon the cities by the Midland Sea, the 
day of whose glory had passed, and in the 
far West, in the Land of Promise, should 
watch over a new civilization, accelerate a 
dawning splendor, and foster the growth of 
a generous system, far nobler than the 
faithless masquerade of the Mystic City of 
the Sea. 
GRANVILLE M. TEMPLETON. 
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THE Two SIDES OF THE FACE.—We 
should expect the convex cast of one side 
of the face to fit, line for line, into the 
concave cast of the other; but it is doubt- 
ful if there is to be anywhere found one 
single head of this ideai perfection. Neither 
the contour of the cheeks, nor the lines 
of the countenance, are the same on 
both sides, and they are all the less so 
because every one unconsciously tends 
to perform many unilateral facial move- 
ments, which in time cause’ a divergence 
between the two sides of the face. Besides, 
the head, projecting as it does freely into 
air, is more dependent than we imagine on 
wind and weather. Suppose a person were 
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to sit constantly at a window, turning one | the frontal bones are forced, as though by 
side to the cooler atmosphere out-of-doors, | spasm, down on the maxillaries, producing 
and the other toward a hot stove—the re- | the most singular combinations and contor- 
sult would be a twofold growth of the facial | tions of the features. A not uncommon 





muscles, One side of the face might be- 
come rounded, the other flat or concave; 
and, though such faces are not unfrequent, 
we do not notice the anomaly, simply because 
we are accustomed to it. In the Lapp we 
have a good illustration of this unequal de- 
velopment. Just as the trees of his native 
land are stunted, so, too, his features be- 
come monstrous, irregular, and one-sided ; 











| form of asymmetry, in more favored lands, 
is the presence of a dimple on one cheek, 

| while the other has no such indentation, or 

| but a very faint one. In such cases the face 
has, as it were, a summer and a winter side, 
just like the apple, which is round and 

| ruddy on its summer side, but on the shaded 

| side flattened and wan.”—Popular Science 
Monthly. 








MENTAL AND MORAL EFFECTS OF FOOD. 


Byron’s Fierce Roast-Beef—Hog or Bird—Feeling like | 


a Turnip—Nurse’s Milk—Blood Eating—Tendency 
of a Flesh Diet—The North American Indian—The 
English—The Power of Ideas—The Christian Re- 
ligion. 
: | ‘HERE is a sort of general impression 
abroad that man’s mental and moral 
nature is affected by the food he eats. Just 
how this is done or to what extent, the idea 
is rather vague. Usually, however, it is sup- 
posed to result from a direct sympathy with 


the moral or mental character of the animal | 
| and bear-steak. When he is on an excur- 


of which the eater partakes. 


BYRON’S FIERCE ROAST-BEEF. 


This is the interpretation usually given to 
Byron’s saying, that it made him fierce to 
eat beef. Gossip fails to tell us whether 
his exquisite moral sensitiveness could de- 
tect any difference between the effects of 
bull-beef and cow-beef. We would like to 
know, also, if he ever tried the mollifying 
effects of mutton, or better still, of lamb. 


If he partook of veal, did it make him act 
or feel like a calf? These, it will be per- 
ceived, are questions of no mean import, be- 
cause there is certainly a vast difference in 
the dispositions of these different animals, 
and we would like to make the most of our 
opportunities for choice, for our own sakes 
and the sakes of our friends, as well as of 
our success in business pursuits. The 


| hunter ought to find a vast deal of differ- 


ence between the effects of venison haunch 


sion in a really wild country, he ought, on 


| the peril of his life, to avoid dining upon 


rabbit, especially if he has no warren of his 
own to flee to. Wolf or panther flesh 
would make a far more suitable meal, and 
even the fox should not be beneath his 
notice. 

HOG OR BIRD? 


If we can judge at all by outward appear- 





ances, we should say that there would be, 
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on this principle, a great difference between 
the results of eating “ hog-meat”’ and bird- 
meat. But if the lady who eats the latter 
feels any greater degree of “ lightness,” we 
would next like to know whether this most 
affects the heels, the heart, or the head. We 
have seen and bewailed the slaughter of the 
little birds for the sake of their plumage, but 
if our musical people should take it into their 
heads that their voices could be improved by 
a diet of singing birds, we fear the world 
would be the loser. Certainly, if the “im- 
provement” should be in the line indicated 
by that greatest of all devourers of singing 
birds, the cat, we should have the most 
serious reason to régret the propagation of 
this theory. 


FEELING LIKE A TURNIP. 


When we turn to vegetables the theory 
becomes still more ridiculous, if possible. 
If any one has any peculiar feelings after 
eating turnips, would he suppose that he 
feels like a turnip? And though quite as 
great a variety of results may follow the 
eating of different kinds of vegetable as of 
animal substances, and perhaps greater, yet 
no one attributes it to any moral or mental 
quality of the food, because we are not 
aware that it has any. If, then, we can as- 
sign to the partaking of different vegetable 
matters such extreme moral and mental 
results as the ecstasy of the hashish eater, 
the obscenity and duplicity of the opium- 
eater, and the general wickedness of the 
partaker of alcoholic beverages (including 
even silliness and ferocity as results of the 
same beverage), we have strong reasons for 
believing that the moral and mental effects 
of what we eat are due to something very 
different from any sympathy with the moral 
and mental qualities of the food of which 
we partake. 

NURSE'S MILK. 

An exception may seem to exist, how- 
ever, where there is a direct impartation of 
vitality, as in the case of nursing. Many sup- 
pose that the mental and moral qualities of 
the nurse are communicated to the child by 
means of the milk, though I am not aware 
of the existence of one particle of proof to 
this effect. That the parents may communi- 





cate their mental, moral, and physical nat- 
ures to the child pre-natally, is entirely a dif- 
ferent question, and one which we shall not 
discuss here, though we have been greatly 
interested in its discussion, and especially in 
the practical manner in which it has recently 
been presented to the public by Mrs. Kirby, 
and quoted so effectively by Joseph Cook 
in one of his recent lectures.* Hence, while 
it is considered of the greatest importance 
among the royal families of Europe that the 
mother of a child be of royal blood, the 
nurses are merely common healthy women, 
and sometimes very uncultured at that. A 
nurse ought to be healthy, that she may 
give wholesome milk, and so impart physi- 
cal health and vigor; but if she could impart 
temper or taste or disposition by the same 
means, it would be likely to be discovered and 
acted upon where there is so wide a field for 
observation. The child may be affected by 
the conduct, the words, and the looks of its 
nurse; hence, as soon as weaned, it is put 
under the care of a more refined and intelli- 
gent governess; but that coarseness and 
vulgarity could be imbibed with its nurse’s 
milk is not generally believed, and we find 
no proof of it. Bringing up a child on cows’ 
or asses’ milk makes it neither a calf nor a 
donkey, while, usually its physical vigor is 
not so great as it would have been on 
healthful human milk, partly because it does 
not get it direct and by the natural mode of 
sucking, and therefore while fully vitalized, 
and partly because it is not its natural food. 
It is worthy of notice that what might be 
called the vitality of milk departs with its 
warmth, and that immediately structural 
changes ensue which deteriorate its charac- 


ter. 
BLOOD EATING. 


This vitality of animal fluids is recognized 
in a most repulsive manner by the prescrip- 
tion of warm blood by some modern physi- 
cians, and in order to take it warm, the 
patients resort to the slaughter-houses 
where they not unfrequently witness the 
death-agonies of the very creatures whose 
blood is immediately brought to them to 





* TRANSMISSION ; or, Variation of Character Through 
the Mother. By Georgiana B. Kirby. S. R. Weis & 
Co., Publishers. Price, 25 cents. 
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drink. At first the scenes are horrible, and 
the blood repulsive, but the patients soon 
become accustomed to both, and rather 
enjoy them. That by so doing, however, 
they assume in any measure the ature of 
the animals is not conceded, for to the latter 
the very smell of blood is terrifyiag. 

There is a Divine command to abstain from 
blood. It is supposed by some to have been 
recognized even prior to the giving of the Mo- 
saic law; its injunction certainly was plainly 
and definitely continued in the Christian 
churches (Acts xv. 29, etc.) We know it to 
be very unfit for food, at first on account of its 
repulsiveness, and it also decomposes quick- 
ly. Its recuperative qualities are praised 
like those of many new nostrums, but there 
is reason to believe that its physiological re- 
sults are not fully understood. A story is 
of late going the rounds of the papers of a 
young wife in a low state of health restored 
to vigor by drinking the blood from her hus- 
band’s veins, at his own instance. But her 
greed for blood became so imperious, and 
the drain on his vitality so great, that he de- 
serted her in disgust. We have no means 
of verifying this story, but we have reason 
to believe that such experiments have been 
tried, and since there is a Divine prohibition, 
we should doubt the existence of any perma- 
nently desirable results, for God’s commands 
are always reasonable. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to believe that anything but demoraliza- 
tion could come to the human race from the 
free use of blood. We notice in this inci- 
dent that the partaker did not zsmdzbe the 
generous sentiments of her victim. Perhaps 
it may be pertinent here also to remark 
that the fiercest of all animals, the Bengal 
tiger, instead of becoming humanized by 
the taste of human blood, becomes only the 
more fierce after partaking of it, and eventu- 
ally refuses all other diet. We believe the 
same is also true of the African lion. 


TENDENCY OF A FLESH DIET. 


That a meat diet is conducive to ferocity, 
agility, and effectiveness generally is a very 
common impression. I find it very well em- 
bodied in a quotation which I will make 
from a hand-book on Eating and Drinking, 
to which I resort sometimes as a tolerably 





complete collection of all the popular falla- 
cies on that subj-ct: “The most powerful 
nations and the greatest and best men every- 
where are flesh-eaters.” That is, they eat 
some flesh, If it is the flesh that “ does it,”’ 
the more flesh the better. In this country, 
where we eat so much flesh, the bulk of our 
food is still vegetable. With one or two 
kinds of meat we have half a dozen or more 
kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables. We 
make no meal entirely on flesh meat, while 
many of us make one or two meals a day 
entirely without flesh meat. It is far easier 
and far better to live entirely without flesh 
than entirely on it, and we are speaking now 
in view of many experiments, continued for 
a long time by people in ordinary health, 
and in civilized countries. 
Of nations who live largely on flesh meats, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


is largely quoted for his fierceness in fight 
and his diligence and acuteness in the chase. 
But when it comes to close application, to 
continued labor and intelligent enterprise, 
the quotation stops. The male Indian is 
emphatically a lazy being. He will not work 
if he can help it. He will hunt and fight be- 
cause his traditions, inherited from his ances- 
tors, teach him that it is manly to hunt and 
fight. He will probably bring his game 
home because that, too, is a part of a hunt- 
er’s business. But when that is done he 
leaves his squaw to do the rest, while he 
eats and sleeps, and basks in the sun. He 
has no idea of improving his time. The 
squaw, eating the same food, is really in- 
dustrious. She takes care of the game when 
it is brought home, cooks the food, dresses 
the skins, makes them into clothing, and 
plants the corn and beans, and harvests 
them. She is usually busy about some- 
thing. The Indian is eminently conserva- 
tive ; the squaw more so; but in neither is 
it due to their food, so much as to their tra- 
ditions. It is extremely difficult to civilize 
or to educate the Indian, while his flesh-eat- 
ing, according to the popular theories, ought 
to have placed him in advance of the Euro- 
peans long before the discovery of America. 
Clearly, civilization is not all due to diet. 
The Mexican Indians used more vege- 
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tables, fruits, and grains than the Northern 
Indians, and yet they were far more civilized. 
The Esquimaux live almost entirely on ani- 
mal food, and they can scarcely be called 
civilized at all. All these cases occur on 
the American continent where the races 
have been comparatively undisturbed by 
causes outside of themselves. In Europe, 
we will specify 
ENGLAND. 


The first we hear of the ancient Britons 
they were an exceedingly hardy race, defying 
the Romans in the bold language of their 
Queen, Boadicea: ‘ Wecan endure hunger, 
thirst, cold, and sunshine ; ¢#ey live in tents 
and houses; baked meats, wine, and oil are 
necessary to them; if these fail, or the sum- 
mer sun oppress them, they languish and con- 
sume ; but to us every herb or root is meat, 
every juice an oil; water is pleasant wine, 
and every tree affords a habitation.” 

But this was not enough to give them 
much impetus. Their association with the 





Romans brought them slowly onward with 


doubtful advances, and they became im- | 


mense eaters of flesh. Marked progress in | on hashish, sum, and whisky. Real temper- 


civilization came only after the introduction 
of Christianity, imperfect as was its develop- 
ment. By far the most rapid progress has 
been made since the introduction of the free 
use of fruits and vegetables which com- 
menced in the time of Queen Bess, and 
more important still the prevalence of a 
purer form of Christianity. That the latter 
is the true and acknowledged source of their 
power, witness Queen Victoria when she 
answered the question of the Abyssinian 
prince by presenting him with a Bible. 
“ This,” said she, “is the source of En- | 
gland’s greatness.” 

It is an easy matter to run a theory over 
everything else rough shod, especially on a 
subject with which we are really so little 
acquainted as that of diet. 





THE POWER OF IDEAS, 


In all probability it is true that great 
improvement of the race may come to us 
through a correct diet, but the power of 
ideas is far greater. Give a man food and 
he eats it and wants more, but give him a 





vital idea and he goes to work and pro- 
duces not only food, but many other things, 

As we look back over the past, we see 
that the people of Greece and Rome, which 
represent also the most of the other great 
civilizations of the past, came up in vigor on 
a simple diet, grew luxurious, and having no 
great moral power or religious principle to 
restrain them, gave themselves up to all sorts 
of extravagant expenditures, but especially 
to the indulgence of the appetites, and were 
ruined. Many who see not the one great 
difference between them and ourselves pre- 
dict a like downfall to us; and, indeed, | see 
not what is to prevent it but the restraining 
and directing influences of 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


This brings conscience to bear on our ex- 
penditures. This teaches self-denial, the 
purity of the body. This originated temper- 
ance societies, which flourish nowhere out- 
side of Christendom. It is true that the 
Mohammedans have a prohibitory law, but 
they regard the letter only, not the spirit; 
and it does not prevent their getting drunk 


ance thrives only in Christendom, or rather, 
among people who faithfully observe the 
precepts of Christianity in their daily life. 
With all the leading nations, as With Eng- 
land, the Bibft is the secret of their power, 
and they are strong and powerful in propor- 
tion to the prevalence of its precepts. Take 
the Bible to heathen nations, and immedi- 
ately they begin to be civilized, or improved 
as respects their common habits, if they ac- 


| cept it. Observe that the South Sea Islanders, 


whether cannibals or vegetarians, are chang- 
ed by its spirit and civilized by its precepts, 
even before any change of diet, if introduced, 
would have time to work a change in their 
tendencies and dispositions. But changes of 
diet are no part of the programme in their 
cases. We hear nothing about these, ex- 
cepting, of course, the cessation from canni- 
balism. That diet affects the health, and 
health affects the mental and the moral nat- 
ures of man, brings us to the true line of in- 
quiry, which we may perchance prosecute in 
some future paper. 
JULIA COLMAN. 
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THE USE OF COFFEE AS A BEVEXAGE, 





THE USE OF COFFEE AS A BEVERAGE. 


HYSIOLOGISTS are awaking to a 
sense of the injurious properties of 
coffee, and some are bold enough to publish 
their convictions. Dr. J. H. Miller, of Ab- 
ingdon, Ill, recently addressed the Military 
Tract Medical Society on the effects of this 
widely-used beverage, when he passed in 
review its characteristic effects. From his 
address we glean as follows: 

In both raw and toasted coffee an alka- 
loid called caffein, caffeine, cafforinum, is 
present. In the toasted berry a part of this 
alkaloid has been changed to a substance 
designated coffeone, and which is obtained 
separate by distillation of a strong infusion 
of the roasted coffee. This distillate differs 
both in ultimate composition and in proper- 
ties from the alkaloid. To its presence in 
the beverage some symptoms are quite at- 
tributable—notably those pertaining to the 
circulation—and to it is also due the well- 
known aroma. Raw coffee is almost purely 
a nervous stimulant, affecting but slightly 
the circulation of the blood. The alkaloid 
caffeine alone affects the pulse more, and 
preparations of the roasted berry to a still 
greater degree. But with all the stimula- 
tion of the nervous system maintains the 
prominent place in their action. Coffee is 
thus peculiarly adapted to the cravings of 
this nation of over-wrought nerve systems, 
and correspondingly injurious in the reactive 
effects. Under the influence of coffee the 
intellectual functions are most active, and 
the physical system is freed from all un- 
pleasant sensations of languor and fatigue. 
Somewhat similar effects are experienced 
from the primary action of other drugs, as 
opium, or Indian hemp. These latter, 
however, produce more or less a/tered men- 
taland physical processes, not apparent in 
the action of coffee, and which are readily 
recognized, even by the general observer, 
asabnormal. The secondary effects being 
also less a change of function than of simple 
Teaction, in the case of coffee, the unpleasant 
depression seems more due to variation in 
vigor and condition than to the influence of 
the beverage. Hence the true cause of dis- 
(ress is apt to be overlooked, and herein 





lies the great danger of abuse. Those who 
should know enough to be on guard are 
lulled into forgetfulness, while others are 
with difficulty made to believe it can be 
baneful in its ultimate influence. Judiciously 
used, carefully moderated in quantity and 
occasion, it may be made subservient to 
good, even apart from its excellence as a 
proper remedy for the cure of disease. _ 

Emotional and head symptoms we nat- 
urally expect to find strongly marked among 
the effects of coffee. The intellectual ac- 
tivity already alluded to is not unfrequently 
met as a distressing symptom in cases of 
disease causing sleeplessness. The beauti- 
ful effect of dynamized coffee in sending the 
patient off into quiet, refreshing sleep, is the 
therapeutic action of the remedy most fa- 
miliar perhaps to all of us. 

Yet how often are we called upon by 
nervous persons whose chief complaint is 
that they can not sleep well, and where the 
cause of this habitual sleeplessness in the 
constant use of coffee is overlooked by our- 
selves no less than by them. I have re- 
marked in those whom I have—for this and 
other reasons—induced to abandon its use, 
that a diminished wakefulness was among 
the very first indications of returning health. 
In vain will we seek the remedy for this 
condition until the cause is first removed. 
Together with this symptom of sleepless- 
ness Will not unfrequently be found associ- 
ated periods of confusion of thought. A 
state not of unconsciousness, but of inability 
to pursue with constancy and clearness a 
train of thought. Instead, there will be a 
wandering from one idea to another, and 
imperfect recollection. One patient whom 
I long treated for these and other ailments, 4 
I could not induce to believe that coffee was 
injurious to her, and, in spite of frequent’ 
remonstrance, she would, after perhaps a 
few days’ discontinuance, return, as she 
thought, undetected by me, to its use. Fi- 
nally she did abandon it, and after the lapse 
of a week or two she was, for periods of 
two or three days at a time, so constantly 
drowsy that it was impossible for her to 
keep fully awake day or night. Gradually 
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with other abnormal symptoms these spells 
wore away. With myself—not an habitual 
coffee-drinker—an extra few hours at night 
of wakefulness and activity, obtained by the 
use of cofiee, even though followed by seven 
or eight hours of sleep, is sure to be offset 
next day by a period of extreme drowsiness 
and want of power of concentration. 
Headache is an early symptom of too 
much coffee, and as certainly assails the 
habitual user upon. temporary discontinu- 
ance. The pain is almost always of an op- 
pressive, heavy nature; consta © and steady 
to a degree well-nigh unbearable; some- 
times it is a sensation of soreness or bruised- 
ness. A symptom of Hahnemann’s, starred 
in Allen’s Encyclopedia, viz., ‘“‘ Headache 
renewed and aggravated after eating; it dis- 
appears in the open air, but returns in a 
short time in the room,” I have more than 
once experienced as proving, especially the 
latter part of the symptom. A lady who 
suffered from the effects of coffee until she 
abandoned its use, could not ever after toast 
the berry without experiencing a severe 
headache; within a few minutes after the 


volatile elements began to make themselves 
apparent to the sense of smell, the pain 
commenced and would last for several 


hours, This was in her case a severe, 
boring, pressing pain, at a small spot in 
each temple, and caused a dullness of the 
eyes—an appearance as if she could scarcely 
hold them open, and with the expression as 
of much suffering. 

The vertigo of coffee is not of that over- 
powering, intoxicated character belonging 
to disordered circulation, but rather a con- 
fused sensation in the brain. It most fre- 
quently comes in sudden, short attacks. 
Wood writes, ifi treating of coffee, that in 
his own person a single cup of it taken for 
his breakfast produced, with other symp- 
toms, “swimming or vertiginous feeling,” 
and adds that he never walked in the street 
without fear of a sudden attack of such sen- 
sations, which, when they came, took away 
all mental energy. This language expresses 
what I have myself frequently suffered in a 
less degree, and which I had attributed to 
coffee before noticing this testimony. In 
my own case it is always very transient, a 





sudden sense of reeling, and, as it were, a 
momentary loss of thought and will. I am 
not aware, however, that any irregularity of 
motion actually takes place which would 
attract another’s attention. Patients have 
told me they had a strange sensation in the 
head, which yet they refused to describe as 
dizziness, and in such patients other symp- 
toms present have indicated coffee as the 
producing cause. 

The senses of sight and hearing are like- 
wise affected. In the provings of crude 
coffee, such symptoms, however, are less 
prominent than might have been expected. 
As in the intellectual sphere, so the func- 
tions of these organs seem to be exalted 
rather than deranged. Wood records 
having experienced musc@ volitantes and 
sounds as of pounding and of bell-ringing in 
the distance. 

Nowhere is the influence of this beverage 
more manifest locally than upon the digest- 
ive organs. The author already quoted 
says: ‘Were coffee less habitually used, 
there can be no doubt that it would be very 
serviceable in dyspepsia, the very disease of 
which, through its abuse, it is among the 
most frequent causes.” But these disagree- 
able effects are almost always those of sec- 
ondary action. At first, unless taken in 
such immoderate quantity as to produce ex- 
cessive stimulation of the whole nervous 
system, the sensation produced in the stom- 
ach is warming and invigorating. Hence 
and because certain experiments have shown 
that in order to sustain an individual while 
performing a given amount of labor, less 
food is required if a moderate quantity of 
coffee be also ingested, it is claimed to be in 
itself nutritious. In an article upon coffee, 
found in the North American Fournal of 
Homeopathy, for November, 1862, Dr. F. 
W. Hunt says: “Though coffee is more 
especially marked by its stimulating powers, 
it possesses also some nutritive qualities, 
which have favored its general adoption as 
an article of food.” He then proceeds to 
consider this claim, but the article closes al- 
most at the beginning of such consideration, 
and I have been unable to find the continu- 
ation, if any, of the essay. Wood, however, 
argues that its only effect in this direction 
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arises because of its stimulating the digest- 
ive organs to more powerful and thorough 
work in disposing of the food presented, 
thereby utilizing much that would otherwise 
be excreted unconsumed. This seems a 
rational explanation and one confirmed by 
experiment. This unnatural stimulation of 
function, when long continued or frequently 
repeated, results in permanent weakness. 
Then we have the protean symptoms of in- 
digestion, habitual constipation, and torpid- 
ity of the liver. 

I once attended a child of about two years 
of age, girl, blonde,very nervous organization, 
who had a persistent diarrhoea. The stools 
presented scarcely any regularity either as 
to appearance or time of aggravation. Usu- 
ally they were light colored, perhaps frothy, 
watery, with lumps of foecal matter and un- 
digested food. For several days I vainly 
sought the remedy. The child was playful, 
yet irritable, had a fair appetite and little or 





no fever, yet the diarrhoea persisted, and I 
did not know what to make of it. Finally 
I learned that her grandfather, a confirmed 
coffee-drinker, scarcely ever failed to give 
her a portion from his own cup at each 
meal. I desired that this be discontinued. 
At once the trouble ceased, and for two 
weeks did not return. Scouting the idea 
that coffee would cause diarrhoea, the grand- 
father again gave it to the child. Within 
three hours the loose stools were as frequent 
as before, and ceased as suddenly when the 
coffee was withheld, 

Palpitation of the heart is a very frequent 
manifestation of the ill effects of coffee. 
This, unlike the gastric symptoms, is a pri- 
mary effect, due to the over-stimulation of 
the nerve supply of the heart. As the 
nervous centers become more and more 
deranged and irritable, they react with 
greater constancy and distress upon this 
organ. 


OUR FEVER 


T is two years since a discussion of the | 
philosophy of the treatment of fevers 
with the use of the cot-bed invented by Dr. | 
Kibbee was opened in the pages of the | 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCI-| 
ENCE OF HEALTH, but the attention of | 
the medical profession in general was very | 
slowly drawn to it because the applications | 
were of water. A few eminent and liberal | 
practitioners, to be sure, gave the treatment 
their sanction when its virtues were exhib- | 
ited in their presence, but it was not until 
within a month or so that any emphatic ap- 
proval has been given to the public. An 
elaborate article by Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas 
in the New York Medical Fournal demon- 
strates the efficiency of affusions of cold and 
warm water in controlling the high tempera- 
ture consequent upon important surgical 
operations like ovariotomy, and particularly 
mentions the Kibbee Fever Cot as a most 
valuable adjuvant in the water treatment. 
Eight cases are described by Dr. Thomas in 
which the cold affusions were effective in pro- 
ducing a desirable result ; and he closes his 
paper by saying: ‘‘I venture to record mine 
(conviction) to the effect that the practice of 


I 





COT IN USE. 


cold affusion by Kibbee’s method for the 
control of high temperature is sure in the 
future to earn for itself a position of honor 
and trust from ovariotomists.” 

Later, we have testimony from the fever- 
stricken region of New Orleans, whither 
two of our cots were sent with instructions 
for their use, but which instructions were 
not closely observed—there being no one in 
attendance acquainted with the method we 
have prescribed for the employment of the 
cot. The New York Herald of August 
27th reported : 

“ At the Charity Society to-day Dr. Sam- 
uel Choppin tried an exceedingly interesting 
experiment, which, if successful, will revolu- 
tionize the treatment of yellow fever, and 
justly be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant medical discoveries of the age. The 

atient was in a moribund condition, having 

en sick with yellow fever oe hours 
without attention—his only medicine being 
a Seidlitz powder. The temperature of his 
body indicated 105 2-5 degrees. His pulse 
beat 100 a minute, and he presented the 
appearance of one who would die in a very 
few minutes. The patient was stripped 
naked, placed upon one of Dr. Kibbee’s 
Fever Cots—which has a network cover and 
india - rubber receptacle beneath — and 
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sprinkled with ice-water from a sprinkling- | 


can for two hours and a quarter. At the 
expiration of that time the temperature of 
the body was reduced to 58 degrees and the 
pulse to go. 


“MARVELOUS RESULTS. 


‘When the sprinkling ceased the tem- 
— of the body returned to the normal 
eat in health, the fever disappeared, and 
the patient fell into a gentle sleep, which 
still continues. At the present writing this 
first experiment in cold-water treatment is 
attracting widespread attention among phy- 
sicians, and should the patient recover, it is 
predicted that the disease wil! be mastered. 
After the sprinkling the patient was covered 
with a sheet.” 


As the report was by telegraph some 
errors occurred in transcription, as will be 
apparent to the reader. The figures 58 and 
go have been improperly placed, and go 
should read 99, as appears correctly in the 
New York 7Zmes as the degree of tempera- 


ture. The water used was much colder 
than we advise in such cases, yet the re- 
ported result was a remarkable one as 
compared with the old or usual methods ot 
treatment. We should not, however, expect 
good results always from the treatment ot 
“moribund” subjects, and would advise the 
application of the method in the earliest 
stages of this dread malady. 

There ought to be at least a hundred of 
these cots in every Southern town where 
the yellow fever is ravaging; and were we 
able to send a supply to them, we should be 
glad to do so and await a “convenient sea- 
son” for our remuneration. 

As matters are, the simplicity of the 
treatment should find universal favor. Had 
the cot been in active service from the com- 
mencement of the epidemic, we are sure 
that few lives would have been lost in the 





plague-visited cities, 





NOTES IN SCIENCE 


How “Hard” Water may be 


MADE “ Sort.”—The Popular Science Monthly 


recently published an interesting article un- 
der the caption of “A Piece of Limestone,” 
from which the following is taken: “ The 
suggestion may be useful to engineers, as 
well as to others who may desire to learn a 
simple process of rendering ‘hard’ water 
‘soft.’ But, though insoluble in pure water, 
carbonate of lime is lightly soluble in water 
which is already charged with carbonic acid; 
and as all rain-water brings down carbonic 
acid from the air, it is capable of taking up 
carbonate of lime from the soils and rocks 
which it filters ; and it thus happens that all 
springs and rivers that rise in localities in 
which there is any kind of caicareous rock 
become more or less charged with carbonate 
of lime kept in solution by an excess of car- 
bonic acid. This is what gives the peculiar 
character to water which is known as ‘ hard- 
ness;’ and a water hard enough to curdle 
soap may be converted into a very ‘soft’ 
water (ac the late Prof. Clark, of Aberdeen, 
showed), by the simple addition of lime water, 


which, by combining with the excess of car- | 
bonic acid, causes the precipitation of all the | 


lime in solution in the form of insoluble car- 
bonate, which gradually settles to the bottom, 
leaving the water clear.” 


Why Shoe Horses !—A writer in the 
London 7imes, remarking upon the slipping 
of horses on the London pavements, recom- 
mends that horses go unshod, and says that 
for twenty-five years he has employed many 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


(often 200 at a time) on all kinds of roads and 
in all kinds of work, without having one of 
them shod and without injury to their feet, 
being careful only not to put a newly unshod 
horse at once upon a bad road. Has there 
been any such experience here? 


Vegetable Might.—The power of 
growing vegetables, even the most fragile, is 
something little short of wonderful. So deli- 
cate a structure as the mushroom can, un- 
der certain circumstances, exert the most ex- 
traordinary power, for, according to a good 
authority, it is well known that a mushroom 
will “lift a paving-stone many times its own 
weight; rather than turn over and grow side- 
ways, which it would appear so much easier 
for it to do.” An experiment tried with a 
growing squash vine in the agricultural de- 
partment of Amherst College, showed that 
the vine was able to grow and mature under 
a pressure of 4,000 pounds. The fact is also 
| a Curious one, that tree roots will throw over 

immensely strong walls against which they 

| have grown, though one would think the 
pressure against the softer soil would give 
room for their development, without the ne- 
| cessity of their expending so much force 
against the wall. 


| Rowing and Health.—Drs. Brad- 
ford and Cutter, of Boston, have investigated 
anew the physical consequences of rowing 
races. They found that 113 Harvard men had 
rowed in intercollegiate races up to 1870. Ot 
these, ten were killed in the war, and two 
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died of diseases contracted in the service. Of 
the remaining tot, one died of Bright's dis- 
ease, five of consumption, one of neuralgia, 
onc by suicide, two by accident, and one from | 


an unknown cause. Of the eighty-seven who 
are still alive, sixty-seven say that they are in 
perfect health, and nineteen have not defi- 


nitely answered the question. The average | 


health of all these oarsmen is rated as having 
been above the average. Dr. Bradford says: 
“ Although the few facts we have been able 
to collect are insufficient to prove that the 
practice of rowing and training is beneficial 
to the health. they appear to show that it is 
by no means certain that rowing and training 
are as injurious as is often supposed.” 


A Natural Prodigy.—A pair of twins 
now on exhibition at the New York Aquari- 
um, attracts much attention from physicians 
and others. The children are girls, and were 
born Dec. 28, 1877, at San Benoit, a town 
about forty miles north of Montreal, Canada. 
From their heads to the first lumbar vertebre, 
the children are perfectly formed and entirely 
distinct, but below that point their bodies 
merge into one. There is not the slightest 
deformity, however, in any of their organs. 
They have two distinct sets of internal organs 
and four arms, but only one abdomen, and 
two legs. Each child controls one set of or- 
gans, but only one leg, Piercing one leg with 
a pin will produce signs of pain in the face 
of one child, while the other will be perfectly 
free from any sensation. They do not act in 
unison. While one laughs and plays, the 
other sleeps or cries from hunger. Sometimes 
they both sleep together, and when both are 
awake, have the greatest desire to play with 
each other's hands. The limbs are as large 
as those of an ordinary child. Where the two 
bodies grow into one the bulk gradually de- 
creases into the usual size. The children 
have been named Rose and Marie. 

The parents are Sinn and Anne Drouin, 
who were born in Marseilles, France. Their 
grandparents are still living there. A few 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Drouin emigrated to 
San Benoit and engaged in farming. They 
are young and have only one other child, a 
girl who is two years old, and who enjoys the 
best of health and has no deformity. The 
father is tall and stout. He weighs 180 
pounds, is six feet high. The mother is short 
and stout, and weighs about 150. Both par- 
ents are of dark complexion. One child looks 
very much like its mother, while the other 
bears a striking resemblance to the father. 
A very neat cradle and canopy covered with 
blue silk have been constructed at the 
Aquarium for the twins. Many eminent 
physicians have examined, and all pro- 
nounce the pair to be one of the most re- 
markable freaks of human nature that they 
have seen. 


| billions of dollars. If we assume these to be 
of wood, and to last on the average ten years, 
the annual expense, which is really a tax, 
although an indirect one, on the community. 
is at least $150,000,000. The figures are 
probably under-estimated enough to allow of 
the subtraction of all the permanent fence in 
the country from the calculation, without 
necessitating a change in our figures. 


A Lunar Volicano,—A matter of in- 
terest in selenography is a recent discovery 
by Dr. Hermann J. Klein, of Cologne, who 
for twelve years has made a study of the 
moon. For the last century, and especially 
since the investigations of Herschel, Schroter, 
and Midler, the moon has been thought to be 
an entirely dead planet, cold and inactive. 
This opinion must now be abandoned, as Dr. 
Klein has discovered an active crater near 
the center of the luna disk, the opening be- 
ing larger than any continuously active crater 
on the earth, with the single exception of Kil- 
auea, in the Hawaiian Islands. Professor 
Hall, of Washington, is said to have promised 
to examine into the matter, and Mr. J. Ward, 
of Belfast, has seen the volcano in the place 
assigned to it by Dr. Klein, and describes its 
crater as black, with a soft edge. 


Small Fruits in Gardens,—But few 
people, says the Chautauqua Farmer, seem to 
know the value of small fruits to a family, 
when grown in their own gardens. You com- 
mence with strawberries; they continue about 
a month. You pick, perhaps, from six to 
twelve quarts a day. You have them on your 
table as a dessert, if you please, at noon, and 
your tea-table is loaded with them at evening, 
and you want but little else but your bread 
and butter. Your family consume, in one 
way and another, about eight quarts a day, 
and while they last, no medicines for bodily 
ailments are required, as a quart of strawber- 
ries daily will generally dispel all ordinary 
diseases not settled permanently in the sys- 
tem. After strawberries, raspberries come to 
continue about three weeks; then we have 
blackberries when the climate is not too cold 
for cultivated varieties; then the currants 
ripen, which remain until the early grapes 
matufe ; and taking the season through, any 
family with a half acre of land in a garden 
can grow small fruits that make country life 
delightful, and at the same time many dollars 
can be saved in the supply of the table. 


American Progress in Hard 
Times.—Notwithstanding the times, it is 
doubtful if the country ever made greater or 
more rapid progress in substantial wealth 
than during the past seven years. From a 
comparison of the statistics of the census of 
1870 with those furnished by the Bureau of 
Agriculture for 1877, it appears that there 





| were 31,000,000 more acres of land under 


Cost of Fencing Land.—Statistics 
show that there are 250,502,614 acres of land | 
in the United States enclosed by fences which | 
must have cost nearly or quite one and a half | 


cultivation last year than in 1870, an increase 
of 34 per cent. The percentage of increase in 
the number of corn produced was 22}; of 
wheat, 52; of rye, 42; of barley, 35; in tons 
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of hay, 34; and in pounds of tobacco, gI per 
cent. Thelive stock over theaggregate of 1870 
was, horses, 44 per cent. ; mules, 45 ; cows, 
26; oxen and other cattle, 29; sheep, 254; 
swine, 28 percent. The aggregate increase 
in the number of live animals amounted to 
about 25,000,000 head. The excess of the 
grain crop of 1877 over that of 1870 was nearly 
550,000,000 bushels. Our exports for the 
year ending June 30, 1877, exclusive of gold 
and silver, amounted to $632,980,080. 


How to Clean an Engraving.— 
Put the engraving on a smooth board, cover 
it thinly with common salt finely powdered ; 
squeeze lemon juice upon the salt so as to 
dissolve a considerable portion of it; elevate 
one end of the board so that it may form an 
angle of about forty-five or fifty degrees with 
the horizon. Pour on the engraving boiling 
water from a tea-kettle until the salt and 
lemon juice are all washed off; the engrav- 
ing will then be perfectly clean and free from 
stains. It must be dried gradually on the 
board or on some smooth surface, being se- 
cured by drawing or other pins. If dried by 
the fire or in the sun it will be tinged with a 
yellow color. 


Tarred Paper in the Chicken- 
Housse.—“ I have lined my poultry buildings 
throughout with tarred paper for two years, 
putting it between every piece of board or 
timber, and even into nests, and so far have 
not seen a louse about. I had a hen-house 
overrun with lice two years ago, but upon 
lining it with tarred paper they disappeared 
and have not been seen since.” — Poultry 
World. 


Division of Labor in Science.— 
St. George Mivart remarks on this subject: 
“The principle of the division of labor ren- 
ders necessary the application of one man’s 
almost entire energy to a more and more re- 
stricted field of scientific labor. Only intel- 
lectual giants can now hope for eminence in 
widely remote areas of study and research. 
To take an example from one science, men 
have not only almost ceased to be general 
zoologists, and become ornithologists, ento- 
mologists, etc., as the case may be, but we 
hear of lives being devoted to the study of 
small sections of natural orders, and that this 
naturalist is a Caradidist (that is, devoted to 
that family of beetles termed Caradide), and 
that a Curculionist (devoted to the long-snout- 
ed beetles termed Curcu/ionide), while a Ger- 
man naturalist has even published a quarto 
volume, with large plates and numerous 
tables, the whole being devoted to the anato- 
my of the lower part of the hindmost bone of 
the skull of the carp.” 


Moths in Carpets.—A good way tokill 
them is to take a coarse towel, and wring it 
out in clean water. Spread it out smoothly 
on the carpet, then iron it dry with a good 
hot iron, repeating the operation on all sus- 
pected places, and those least used. It is not 





necessary to press hard, heat and steam be- 
ing the agents, and they do the work effectu- 
ally on the worms and their eggs. Let 
housekeepers try this method on the new 
carpet moth which has acquired a reputation 
for fertility and pertinacity. 


Evolution of River Courses.— 
From an examination of the surface geology 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania and portions 
of Maryland and West Virginia, Professor 
Stephenson concludes that after the submerg- 
ence of the glacial period the continent rose 
to a greater height than it had before attained, 
or that the ocean was drawn off to a lower 
level than before, the result being the same 
in either case, to depress the mouths of the 
great rivers, increase the fall of the streams, 
and therefore cause a rapid deepening of the 
water-ways. 


Washing Windows.—Some one ad- 
vises on this subject that it is not an easy thing 
to wash windows so that they will look clear 
and well polished, and if soapsuds are used, 
it is quite impossible to do it. The old-fash- 
ioned way of taking out all the windows, and 
washing them in soapsuds, and setting them 
astde to dry, after the suds have been rinsed 
off, is, to be sure, the easiest way of cleaning 
them, but it is also the worst way to make 
them look clear and bright. First brush 
them off well with a sponge or brush that 
comes for the purpose, and then wrap a bit 
of cloth about a sharp-pointed stick, and 
wipe out the dust that adheres to the corners, 
then take some weak tea, boiling hot, and 
add to ita tablespoonful of alcohol and a few 
drops of aqua ammonia, ora bit of carbon- 
ate of ammonia, the size of an English wal- 
nut. Dipa piece of sponge or old flannel, 
or of old canton flan@el, into it, and rub the 
glass one way only until it shines clear. 
Wipe it off with another cloth, rubbing it 
until well polished. Newspapers used to be 
much better than any cotton cloth for wash- 
ing and wiping windows and mirrors, but 
now that the paper is chiefly composed of 
wood pulp, they are the worst things that can 
be used, as they cover them with a linty sub- 
stance. 


Flour Mills in the United States. 
—Our milling industry, the American Miller 
maintains, ranks next to that of iron. The 
number of mills is over 25,000, affording em- 
ployment for more than 60,000 men, whose 
annual wages are about $20,000,000, and 
turning out yearly 50,000,000 barrels of flour, 
of which 4,000,000 barrels are exported to 
foreign countries. Pennsylvania has the most 
mills (nearly 3,000), New York stands next 
with about 2,000, and other States follow 
with from 700 to less than 100. Minnesota’s 
mills are the largest, and employ the great- 
est average number of men, namely, five in 
each. We wish that there were more mills 
in the country for producing good meal from 
the whole grain. 
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PHRENOLOGY ACCORDING TO THE 
“NEW YORK TIMES.” 

‘te New York 7zmes has a funny man 
who occupies a part of its editorial 
page with hits at men and things. Lately 
(August 2d) he had a few paragraphs, 
headed “ Phrenology,” in which he deemed 
it suitable to make this wholesale assertion : 
“In fact, but one fault can be found with 
Phrenology, and that is that it is not true, 
and there is not a trace of a shadow of 


a ghost of a reason for believing it to be 
true.” 

It is very well to be funny, but it is better 
to be funny within the limits of truth and 
reasonable probability. We have no objec- 
tions to writers who “point a moral or 
adorn a tale” by having their innocent 
flings at some raw professor of Phrenology, 
or of any other subject, who dilates to the 
gaping crowd on a subject of which he in 
reality knows little. Such men deserve all 
the ridicule and contempt which honest crit- 
icism can heap upon them; but when a man 
gravely says that there is no truth in Phre- 
nology, we take exception and join issue 
with him. We are not advised how much 
the writer in the Z7mes knows about the 
subject. We are certain that if he knew 





much of it, and had any regard for truth, 
he would never make such a statement. 

A few years ago a certain professor in 
one of our schools, a man of learning and 
of scientific attainment, useful in his way, 
and who well deserves his title, undertook 
to reply to a lecture of ours given before the 
Liberal Club of New York, and the sub- 
stance of his objection, and the only one he 
then said he entertained, was that skulls 
sometimes differ in thickness, and therefore 
it was impossible for a phrenologist to tell 
how large the organs were, and that some- 
times a particular part of the skull was thin- 
ner than other parts by the eighth of an 
inch, and that would, in his judgment, throw 
Phrenology quite out of its reckoning. We 
invited him to call at our office, which ina 
few days he did, and we there told him that 
phrenologists did not estimate organs by 
what the world understands as “bumps,” 
little hills and hollows on the surface of the 
head, but that they estimate the develop- 
ments by the length of the fibers of the 
brain developed from the top of the spinal 
column just as the ribs of a palm-leaf fan 
are developed from the stem in every direc- 
tion, and that length of fiber determined 
the size of the organic development. We 
took callipers and measured the head of the 
gentleman himself from front to rear, and 
then measured a skull which lay before us, 
and found them to be the same, say eight 
inches ; we then applied the callipers above 
the opening of the ear in the skull to ascer- 
tain its width, and then applied them to the 
head of the professor over scalp and all, 
and we found that the skull was more than 
two inches and a half wider than the head 
of the professor with its scalp and integu- 
ments. Then we measured the height of 
the professor’s head from the opening of the 
ear and compared it with the height of the 
skull, and found the professor’s head to be 
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an inch and three-quarters higher, and we | Third. Each faculty or propensity of the 
informed him that the length of the line | mind has its special organ in the brain. 
from the center of the base of the brain, or | This may be doubted by those who do not 
from a line drawn from ear to ear through | want to investigate; but more of this here- 
the head, was the measure of development; | after. 

consequently, the organs in his side-head | Fourth. Size of the brain—if the quality 
were small compared with those of the skull, | be good—is the true measure of its power. 
while the organs of his top-head were very | The brain when deficient in size or low in 
large, as compared with those indicated by | quality is always connected with a low de- 
the skull. Furthermore, we knew the char- | gree of mental power. 

acter of the man who once carried the skull | 2/¢#. Organs related to each other in 
and stated its comparative qualities. The | function are grouped together in the brain. 
professor heard us calmly, and then said: For example, the organs of intellect are lo- 
“Is that Phrenology ?—if so, I have a new | cated in the forehead ; those of the social 
idea. I have alwa’s supposed that the last | nature, in the back-head; those of passion, 
eighth of an inch, and the little fullnesses | appetite, and self-preservation, in the side- 
and deficiencies of the surface of the | head; those of aspiration, pride, and ambi- 
cranium, indicated large and small organs.” | tion,“in the crown; those of sentiment, 


This is an illustration of the views enter- | sympathy, morality, and religion, in the top- 


tained by many editors and funny writers, | head. 
and occasionally doctors in divinity, and Sixth. A man may be a genius in one 
even doctors of medicine, with respect to | thing and find it impossible, by long train- 
Phrenology. They know very little about | ing, to become respectable in other things. 
it, and they appear to be content with that | This would not be the case if the mind were 
little, which, when examined, is imperfect as | a single power and the brain a sitigle organ. 
far as it goes. It is very easy in such cases | As the sense of hearing, seeing, tasting, 
to condemn a thing and say, “There is not | smelling, feeling, are not always possessed 
a trace of a shadow of a ghost of a reason for | by each person in equal degrees of perfection, 
believing it to be true.” these several powers being dependent on 
Now, what is Phrenology? We trust our | different organs, so the mental faculties and 
funny writer in the Zzmes will read our | dispositions are sometimes very unequal 


brief explanation of it before he writes an- | in a given person, owing to the greater 





other article on “ Phrenology,”’ even for the | strength or weakness of their respective or- 
sake of making fun. Phrenology is based | gans in the brain. Partial genius, partial 
on certain definite principles, which are as | idiocy, and partial insanity sustain the 


| 


easily understood as the science of chemis- | phrenological theory of the mind. 

try or the laws of natural philosophy. Seventh, The quality and temperament 
First. The brain is the organ of the mind. | of the organization determine the degree of 

Is or is not that true? activity and endurance of the mental pow- 
Second. The mind has many faculties, | ers. Some persons with a head of medium 

some of which may be stronger or weaker | size, if the quality be very fine and strong, 

than others in the same person. We think | will manifest more mind or character than 

no man in these days out of the idiot asylum | some others who may have a larger head. 


will dare to controvert this. On the same prnciple, a game chicken 
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weighing four pounds will flog a shanghai 
that weighs twelve, and do it so quickly 
that it is an astonishment, especially to the 
larger one. Some timber, hickory for in- 
stance, is much stronger for its size than 
pine or chestnut. But in reference to tim- 
ber and other material, men really judge of 
quality by certain signs. The question of 
quality not being understood, is one great 
reason why people who do not study Phre- 
nology with this point in view, never under- 


stand it. People say that they know per- 


sons with medium-sized heads who are | 


great, perhaps in scholarly directions. On 
investigation, we find that the intellectual 
department of such heads is comparatively 
large. They do not wear a large hat, to 
be sure, but that part which has to do with 
intellect is largely developed, and the qual- 
ity perhaps is very high. Another objector 
will tell us that he knows a person with a 
big head, whose hat was larger than any 
other hat worn in the school, and yet he 
was a numbhead, and we presume the same 
quality went through the whole body. Was 
he a good wrestler? Could he run? Could 
he box? Was he smart in anything? or 
was he like a great Durham ox, without 
positiveness and without power ? 

But it is said that the “ proof of a pudding 
is the eating of it ;’’ that the theory may be 
correct, but practice should verify the the- 
ory. And now we make this assertion, 
and it is not self-assertion: Ten human 
skulls, the character of whose owners is 
well known, may be presented to a phre- 
nologist and he will write out the character 
and capacity pertaining to each in such a 
way that a disinterested committee will be 
able to determine for which skull each is 
designed. Or ten men of marked character 
may be selected and sent separately to a 
phrenologist, and he will dictate the char- 
acter to a short hand writer and say enough 


on each to fill one column of the Z7zmes 
or the Herald. No name need be given, 
simply a number or a letter of the alphabet 
to designate the persons—each sitter know- 
ing his own number or letter, and persons 
who are well acquainted with those ten men 
will read those descriptions and assign to 
each man of the ten the description that 
belongs to him. This latter experiment, to 
the extent of six, was tried by a person re- 
siding in Brooklyn a few years ago, on a 





wager of thirty dollars, and the advocate of 
| Phrenology won easily, by reading the de- 


| scriptions once. The descriptions were then 
sent to a person not acquainted with phren- 
| nological doctrines, who read the descrip- 
| tions twice through, and knowing the per- 
sons well, assigned correctly to each one of 
| the character that belonged to him. 
| Nay, more, we will find a man who will 
| go into a dark room in any city and examine 
| ten heads that shall have been selected for 
| the purpose, and describe them so that a 
| committee in the same dark room will rec- 
ognize in each case which man is under the 
| hands of the phrenologist. 

This is proof, practical proof, that, follow- 
ing the pririciples laid down by phrenolo- 
| gists, the science must be true. Phreno!o- 
| gists do not make up their opinion by the 
dress and manners, by the expression of the 
face, by the general appearance; and this 
we say without invalidating physiognomy. 
We fancy that we can show to our friends 
“a trace of a shadow of a ghost of a rea- 
son” not only, but solid reasons that would 
hang any man if bearing upon his case in a 
trial for murder. 

In late numbers we have shown how one 
of the most eminent of metaphysicians de- 
liberately challenged the advocates of Phre- 
nology to a controversy in which he at- 
tempted to refute facts and principles to- 





day generally accepted by physiologists ; ° 
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but in his day they were new, and mainly 


because they were discovered or brought to 
the notice of the scientific world by phre- 
nologists, Sir William Hamilton denounced 
them as untrue and mischievous in their 
influence. 

We do not undertake to indorse all that 
phrenologists, or those calling themselves 
phrenologists, do and say; but when they 
intelligently and honestly apply the principles 
and methods of the science in their practice, 
we know that they can describe character 
and estimate men better than others. 





WHY AND WHAT? 


are frequently asked, What is the 


W* 


in business and monetary affairs? and that, 


reason for the prevailing stringency 


too, by intelligent persons who keep them- 
selves informed with respect to current 
events. This question has been so widely 
discussed by the press, by the pulpit, by 
legislators, by political demagogues, that 
the array of statistics and arguments for 
this or that view of it, is so extensive that 
one feels quite won over to-the side which 
may be advocated for the time being. One 
will assure you that the causes lie in the 
immediate consequences of our late great 
war, and chiefly in the vast national debt 
which its prosecution entailed. Another is 
equally sure that the financial policy cf the 
General Government is responsible for the 
trouble ; that the management of the United 
States Treasury is under the control of 
bankers and brokers, who have no interest 
in aught besides their personal aggrandize- 
ment, while the great producing classes are 
ignored and left to flounder amid losses 
and embarrassments. Another asserts that 
capital can not find profitable investment ; 
values are so unstable that the men who 
have money hesitate to embark in any 





enterprises which require liberal expendi- 
ture, and which would employ the mechanic 
and laborer, and so give a free circulation 
of capital among the people. 

Still another claims that they who have 
the money of society demand more than is 
reasonable for the use of it, and subject the 
workingman to many severe, and even cruel, 
exactions, even when performing service 
which is indispensable. 

Still another affirms that the general 
distress is in the main factitious, and ‘the 
necessary consequence of a long period ol 
superfluity, indiscretion, and extravagance 
in which all classes shared ; that the people 
have become so much accustomed to ex- 
<ess that they now find it difficult, or are 
unwilling, to return to the ways of frugality 
and close economy. 

We might instance other opinions, but 
they would be found related to one or more 
of those which we have epitomized. 

The reader will probally say that each, 
as stated, bears upon the question, and, 
therefore, all must,be included in its proper 
discussion. If so, he will be right, and 
should we ask him to give us a summary of 
the essential steps toward a resolution of 
the difficulties under which we labor, would 
doubtless answer : 

Let our representatives in Congress and 
in the State Legislature consider fairly the 
need of the whole people, and no longer 
enact laws for the benefit of one class to the 
prejudice of another. Let there be no re- 
strictive policy concerning the national 
media of exchanges. Give to the mechanic, 
the laborer, the farmer, the producer, at 
least an’equal right to be heard with the 
capitalist. Let honesty, economy, and in- 
dustry be accorded a higher place in public 
esteem than audacity, luxury, indolence, 
and ostentation. Let us ingraft upon our 
national escutcheon some of the grand hu- 


* 
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man principles which made Sparta SO | 


powerful and famous among the ancients. 
Ah, my friend, how easy it is to suggest 
measures in the abstract. But we grant 
you something which embodies, in a degree, 
such principles, must be done ere we be 
able to utilize our great resources advan- 
tageously, and become a prosperous and 


happy nation. 





a 


A “TOBACCO HEART.” 


UR title may seem strange to most 
ears; it did to ours. We have heard 

of a generous heart, a selfish heart, a loving 
heart, a hard heart, and a black heart. But 
a ‘“‘tobacco heart” is a new name, although 
we have been satisfied for many years that 
it is not a new thing. Many have learned, 
to their sorrow, that the use of tobacco has 
a tendency to disturb the action of the heart. 
Thousands of people die suddenly from 
what is erroneously called apoplexy, in con- 
sequence of the paralysis of the nerves 
which operate the heart, by the use of to- 
In the New York Word for July 
31st there is an account of the failure of a 


bacco. 


firm of merchants on Broadway. Some of 
the creditors desired to have the business put 
into the hands of one of the firm to sell off 
the goods, and thereby realize all that 
was possible. The quotation referred to 
says: 

“Mr. W. declined the responsibility, al- 
though he freely offered his services in any 
desired shape. Mr. G. was incapacitated 
from doing the work by a ‘ tobacco heart,’ 
produced by excessive smoking, and the 
business was at last placed in the hands of 
Mr. J. M. J. as supervising trustee.” 

The failure of the firm, it appears, was in 
consequence of the thieving propensities of 
three clerks, who constituted themselves 


into a “ring,” whereby they were able to 





rob the firm. The ‘tobacco heart” of 
course had nothing to do with the failure, 
though in not a few instances, doubtless, 
men become so besotted by the use of to- 
bacco that they are incompetent to conduct 
We hope 
the thousands of boys and young men who 
may read this will be induced to stop the 
use of tobacco if they have commenced it, 


their business wisely and well. 


or utterly refrain from it if they have not 
commenced its use, so that they may avoid 
that mournful result, a “ tobacco heart.” 





a 


WORDS OF WELCOME. 


N the first day of October we shall 

welcome to the American Institute of 
Phrenology the members of the Class of 
1878. All culture is useful; but what so 
useful as that which reveals human nature, 
and teaches us, not only the springs of mo- 
tive, aspiration, thought, and affection in 
ourselves, but how to understand the char- 
acter and capacity of our fellow-men, and, 
of course, how best to adapt ourselves to 
them and how to guide, mold, and cultivate 
those with whom, by parentage or by busi- 
ness and social relations, we are brought in 
contact ? 

We have the prospect of a large and in- 
telligent class. The subject is increasing in 
interest with the public, and more than ever 
men seek to know what this comprehen- 
sive science of first principles can offer them 
as an aid to self-cultivation, and to the whole 
work of life. True Phrenology challenges the 
respect and confidence of the highest and 
best of men. We trust the time is not dis- 
tant when a familiar knowledge of the 
science, in connection with Physiology, 
shall be considered an essential branch 
of a good education, especially so for the 


members of every profession, particularly 


teachers. 











* He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon. 


: Eo Our Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this poe pe But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give | 


him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 


communicate with us th a the post-office peo A } 
e return postage, or wha 


yy expect a reply, inclose t 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


CONVOLUTIONS OF THE BRAIN.—O. R. 
—The character of the brain is estimated from 
the organization and temperament of the person 
under examination. 
the convolutions depend upon the quality and 


development of the individual, but chiefly upon | 


his quality. One of fine-grained organization, 
as compared with one of coarse composition, 
will possess a higher order of brain structure. 


ACTION AND ORGANIZATION.—J. P. K. 
—Human conduct, by which we mean all that 
relates to mental manifestation, whether in word 
or deed, proceeds first from organization ; but 


the character of surroundings, the environment, | 


affects the character of the conduct. Organiza- 
tion is susceptible to influences proceeding from 
its environment, so that the actual outcome of 
organization may be termed a modified result. 
The type of conduct, however, is indicated by 
organization. We are told in the New Testament 


that a tree is known by its fruits. This principle 


is retroactive—the fruit can be determined from 
the tree, Were not this the case, the science of 
agriculture would lack foundation. A good hor- 


ticulturist by examining a tree can determine | 
whether or not the fruit be of a good class ora 


poor class. So in the examination of a human 


organization, it can be determined whether or | 


not the type be high or low. 


FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENT.—J. says: 
“T feel quite weak at times and nervous; have 
pain in my shoulders during rainy weather; my 
skin has a sallow appearance, though my appe- 


The depth and number of | 


tite is good. I am very low-spirited in damp, 
heavy weather.”’ 

These are indications which point both to the 
mental character of the person and to functioi.al 
disturbance. Your nature, mentally, is not of 

| the buoyant, happy sort. You have large Cau- 
tiousness and moderate Hope. Your liver may 
be torpid or congested, and its influence upon 
| your mental condition is depressing. Try to be 
cheerful and hopeful; regulate your diet and 
mode of living according to hygienic principles, 
| and we think that you will feel better. 


SLEEP.—A. W.—To explain the exact 
nature of sleep is a matter of great difficulty ; 
in fact, scientists generally acknowledge that 
| they are not able to solve it in all respects. But 
| from experience it is believed to be the method 
| by which rest for the brain and nervous system 

is provided. The muscles may be recuperated 
| by repose, or that relaxation which is theirs 
when the body is in a state of quietude; but 
nothing will restore vigor to the exhausted brain 
and nervous apparatus besides sleep. Complete 
sleep, that which restores the weary man, is 
dreamless. Dreams or visions, or any of the sin- 
| gular phenomena which are recorded, take place 
| only in partial sleep* some of the mental faculties 
| being awake and active. The phenomena of 
| sleep furnish some of the best proofs in support 
| of the phrenological doctrine of the mind’s 
organization. Were the brain a single organ, 
subserving the purposes of the mind as an inte- 
gral faculty, sleep could not happen with a part 
of it unconscious and a part conscious ; at least 
such a view would be illogical and incongruous. 


| 


RED SPOT ON THE NOosE.—F. S. C.— 
| Is this troublesome blotch of long standing? 
| Does it appear to have a solid nucleus? Have 
you tried a careful hygienic diet? You are not 
| particular enough in your description for us to 
| give you an answer with any approach to defi- 
| niteness. 


MENTAL SUSCEPTIBILITY.—J. W. M. 
—Persons who act in the fitful manner you speak 
of, are usually weak in both mental and physical 
organization and thus are easily wrought upon 
by their feelings or impressions. We have known 
persons of naturally strong mind, after a long 
| sickness,.to become so weak as to be hysterical 
| and easily made to weep or to laugh. There are 
| cases of inordinate development in one or an- 
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other organ like Cautiousness and Spirituality, 
in which the persons experience real enjoyment 
when exhibiting conduct which others look upon 
as fantastic. 


TEMPERAMENT AND BONE.—Qwestion : 
Does the temperament have anything to do with 
the thickness of the skull or size of the medulla 
oblongata ? 

Answer : Temperament is the product or com- 
pound of the physical organisms, and according 
to its grade is the thickness of the skull, size 
and quality of the bones, determined. A man 
with a temperament in which the nervous ele- 
ment predominates, will have a relatively thin 
skull; one in whom the motive element predom- 
inates, will have a thick skull and strongly- 
marked bony organization throughout. 


S1zE.—O. R.—One leading principle in 
the phrenological system is, “‘Size, other things 
being equal, is the measure of power.” This 
answers your question. 


V.TATIVENESS.—J. L. D.—If you will 
examine a copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
fur May, this year, you will find Vitativeness de- 
fined, and its relation to the mind fully set forth. 


SINGING IN THE EARS.—Please explain 
the cause of singing in the ears. Sometimes both 
ears seem to close suddenly, and then a pro- 
longed sound seems to issue, which is sometimes 
faint, at other times shrill. 

Answer: Tinnitus Aurium, as this distressing 
symptom is called, occurs in almost all cases of 
acute and chronic middle-ear disease, either ca- 
tarrhal or suppurative. It is generally subjective 
only (i.e., perceptible to the patient), but the 
writer ‘has seen one case where the noise, a kind 
of snapping, was audible to others three feet 
from the pa*ient’s ear. In this case the tinnitus 
was undouvtedly due to spasm of the Tensor 


Tympari muscle. The ordinary cases of buzzing | 


and whistling are caused by irritation of the 
nerve twigs supplying the middle ear, or from 
pressure on the fluids of the internal ear, ete. 
A great many things may cause this symptom. 


SLEEPING ON THE BACK.—Many per- 
sons can not sleep while lying on the back; 
some can sleep the most comfortably in that po- 
sition ; probably the majority of people sleep on 
the right side, and find it difficult to sleep on the 
left. Some say that the difficulty of sleeping on 
the left side is owing to the action of the heart 
being interrupted or hindered by pressure of ad- 
joining organs, the stomach in particular. There 
may be disease or functional trouble which dis- 
turbs the circulation, and a certain posture while 
lying down tends to develop some of its incon- 
venient results. Thus, there may be adhesions 
which, when the person is lying on his back, 
will hinder the pulsation of the central organ. 
In most cases we take it that habit is at the bot- 





tom of the inconvenience of a change of posi- 
tion. 


~ POISONOUS PLANT.—Quwuestion : Why is 
it that some people are so easily affected by the 
“*poison-vine,” while others can even handle it 
without the slightest danger to poison ?—z. T. R. 

Answer: The common running vine, to which 
you doubtless allude, is known in the East by 
the name of poison ivy. In some places it is 
called mercury. The susceptibility to its poi- 
sonous influence is « constitutional one, and is 
of the same nature as that which relates to sus- 
ceptibility to contagious diseases. Persons 
whose blood is pure and their health firm, can 
expose themselves to epidemic influences with 
little risk, while others who are weak nervously, 
and have deranged systems, will readily contract 
disease from melarious and other causes. A 
wash of dilute carbolic acid or of bromine is 
useful in cases of poison by plants. The old- 
fashioned method is the application of dilute 
sugar of lead. Cold-water bandages ae safe, 
good, and usually sufficient. 


WEAK CIRCULATION.—I. S.—You need 
out-of-door life, pure air, nutritious food, abun- 
dance of rest, freedom from excitement. If your 
troubles have been of long standing, you ought 
to go to some health institution and remain there 
two or three months, taking an occasional bath, 
with the accompanying manipulations, rubbing, 
ete. You should wear warm clothing, especially 
over the extremities, thick stockings and thick 
shoes, and avoid exposure to cold, draughts, and 
dampness. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 








Bhat Een Fay, 











Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





“BLOOD” AND PHRENOLOGY. — The 
word “blood,” used synonymous with culture 
and superiority in general, furnishes a large topic 
for discussion, and for the want of the knowledge 
of a better term is often used for defining what 
is conceived to be some superiority in man over 
his fellow-man. Periodically this word ‘‘ blood” 
seems to be brought out; it slumbers for a sea- 
son, then some one thinks that they have hit 
upon a new idea to account for superiority or 
inferiority in the human race, and they sit down 
and write up “blood,” and often illustrate it 
with cases of individual integrity, and the want of 


| it, and account for all by the terms “‘ good’’ and 


“bad blood.”’ This shows an intellectual desire 
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to account for cause ; and the exporience of the 
world proves that men will accept even an un- 
satisfactory reason rather than remain without 
some plausible method of accounting for a cause. 
Many a person has a desire to learn, but would 
do so by the simple process of asking questions 
of some one he thinks wiser than himself. Such 
persons usually have not the intellectual power 
or mental training to think out an original cause 
or probable cause for themselves. 

It would seem that an unsatisfactory cause 
was no better than no knowledge of a cause at 
all, unless, perhaps, as sometimes in the case of 
a superior mind, it may lead to a further and bet- 
ter investigation ; but there are many people in 
the world whose mental faculties are just devel- 
oped sufficiently, and no more, to ask promiscu- 
ously the cause of something that for a moment 
is presented very forcibly to their mind. 

So we have a host of absurd causes that are 
"o causes at all, as people have causes of wet or 
dry weather, all on account of the peculiar shape 
of the moon to us. This class of people don’t 
seem to think that the moon is shining all the 
while over thousands of square miles of territery 
where there are all sorts of weather; that it is 
seen bright and clear in one place, while in an- 
other its brightness is hidden by immense banks 
of dark clouds. And if the moon did have any 
influence upon the weather, it would have only 
such as the sun has, though in a much inferior 
manner, and which is not of sufficient value to 
talk about. 

But of all absurd causes this of ‘‘ blood” is one 
of the most nonsensical. Of course the word 
“blood’’ is used figuratively, after the manner 
of the word *‘ heart ;”” “‘ blood” being commonly 
used to denote pureness, and “‘ heart’ goodness ; 
but because these words were used and accepted 
8 & cause in ages when the world did not know 
any better, or because there was some satisfaction 
in having an imaginary cause when a real cause 
was not available, is no reason that we should 
hang to them after we have come to know better, 
or should know better. It is certainly ridiculous 
to hold to any such absurdity when a good, sub- 
stantial cause—a first cause, as it were, lies be- 
fore our very eyes—a cuuse delivered to us by 
the first great Cause himself. 

It seems absurd for sensible people to talk 
about the pure blood of races or individuals 
when the physiological fact of poor, thin blood 
in them is as prominent as the very existence of 
the nation or individuals themselves. Some peo- 
ple will talk about their aristocratic or “blue 
blood” and consider themselves as having it, 
and on that account assume a superiority to the 
rest of their fellow-men ; when the fact is prom- 
inently stamped upon their very physiognomy, 
in the outline of their features, as a whole, that 
they are of a very coarse and inferior organiza- 





tion. On the other hand, a boor, with not edu- 
cation enough to trace out the most simple cause, 
may have arteries and veins filled with the very 
best of blood. The mere quality of the blood, 
although it has its nutritive effect, is no true 
criterion of the quality of a nation or an indi- 
vidual. People may tell us that by the term 
“blood” they mean culture and superiority. 
We know that this is what they mean, but my 
point is, Why not seek a better and appropriate 
illustration of the idea, when it is so accessi- 
ble and open to all, and especially to those who 
have what they claim as superior “blood?” 
Blood is simply an agent in performing a certain 
end, and can not be good, unless other condi- 
tions that precede it are good, and it has little to 
do with developing character, besides the fact 
that good nourishment improves and keeps good 
the kind. The circulation conveys the particles 
that build up all parts of the body, but it has 
nothing to do with giving form to that body, at 
least no more than incidentally in matters of 
munstrosity, ete., and that in this case is not 
worth considering, for it is not pertinent to the 
question. Blood can not make form, texture, or 
size; it can only nourish form, texture, and 
size. Form, texture, and size illustrate quality. 
The better the quality the better will be the text 
ure, the balance of parts, and the size of the 
whole. The strongest things are not the largest, 
neither the weakest things the smallest. Iron, 
for the same strength, may be made much small- 
er than wood; indeed, some kinds of wood are 
superior in strength to others. 


The same law applies universally. Culture— 
superiority—is illustrated by certain exact rules 
that are not diffitult to learn, and that are open 
and ay. ilable to all who have the ability to grasp 
them. The trouble for the past half century has 
not consisted in the want of ability on the part 
of mankind to grasp these natural laws, but sim- 
ply in a disixclination. Some worthy, but preju- 
diced, men have ridiculed this higher cause, so 
few have had the moral courage to personally 
seek it, and have settled duwn to the ridiculous 
substitute, “‘blood.”’ A nation or au individual, 
in order to be in good condition and up to the 
best working point for accomplishing great re- 
sults, should have good blood. The way to get 
this is by diligent investigation of the laws of 
health, which have been in existence from the 
foundation of the world. But one great trouble 
in the world has been that those who have had 
good “blood,” as the world commonly speaks, 
have not had gocd blood with which to fight the 
battle of life, and so they have prematurely gone 
to the grave, or by sickness have been unfitted 
for the great work that their great brains would 
have laid out before them. Their opportunity 
was lost simply for the practical want of good 
blood. Geod blood I believe in, for it gives 
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health, strength, and vigor to contend against 
the low and to build up the high and ennobling. 
Good blood all should seek to attain. Some 
have it without effort, while with others it is the 
effort of their lives. But it should be borne in 
mind that it is only an agent and not a cause, 
and that Phrenology, and not ‘‘ blo:d,” will ex- 
plain the cause of the diverse qualities of men. 
No man should undertake to sound a cause when 
he is more interested in making out a cause to 


suit himself, rather than a cause that is in itself | 


correct and that will stand upon its own base. 
Phrenology will not only teach this, but it will 
enable man to fathom the greatest depths that 
the mind of man is able to comprehend. In 
studying Phrenology, as all other sciences, no 
man can go beyond himself ; if he wishes to make 
the most progress possible, let him so drill and 
develop himself that he can, as it were, stand 
above himself and decide justly and impartially 
in all things and do justice to all men and things. 


I, P. NOYES. 


THE HIGHER LIFE.—A pale, haggard 
man lies at length on the floor of a dark, loath- 
some cell. He is clad in tattered, filthy gar- 
ments, that cling closely to his attenuated form. 
Stretch his hands which way he will, they come 
in contact with the cold, slimy walls of his nar- 
row prison. Disgusting reptiles creep over him 
and burrow in his matted hair. His bed is but a 
wisp of decaying straw ; his food but husks that 
the swine refuse. Black, impenetrable darkness 
envelopes him like a pall; and the close air of 
his prison is filled with unwholesome vapors. 
Outside, the fields are green and beautiful ; the 
soft west wind scatters the perfume of a thou- 
sand flowers about its pathway ; the birds are 
trilling their sweet notes of thanksgiving and 
praise ; and all is light and purity and happiness. 
But this man ha- lain so long in darkness and 
misery that he ws not of the bright, beautiful 
world outside is noisome cell. He is uncon- 
scious alike of his own misery and of the joy and 
happiness which he is losing. 

Time roils onward. Some change has come 
over the great world outside ; for the first time 
a slender, quivering ray of light shoots through 
the grated window of his cell and rests full upon 
the man’s face. Every day afterward that ray 
of light finds its way into the gloomy cell, and 
each day it grows lighter and stronger, until the 
poor prisoner grows to love it and long anxious- 
ly for its coming. From wishing and longing 
for it, he tries to hasten the time of its coming 
by crawling nearer to the grated window. And 
not satisfied then, he climbs up the steep wall 
of his prison, first cleansing his garments of the 
dirt which adheres to them. Each day he strives 
to rise higher. At last his efforts are crowned 
with ; he reaches the window ; fascinated 
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by the prospect that meets his eye, he bursts tie 
| grating and emerges from his narrow prison; 
' next he is breathing great draughts of God’s 

pure air and basking in the blessed light and 

sunshine. He has entered the higher life and he 
| feels that he is free, free, free ! 

Are there not many to-day who are in as bad a 
| situation us the man above described? Methinks 
I hear them answer: ‘Our minds are confined 
| to a narrow sphere. Evil habits cling closely 
around us. Let our thoughts go out which way 
they will, and they come in contact with the 
walls of Ignorance. The ghosts of unholy acts 
haunt our brain and have ever a lodgment there. 
We are resting upon the rotten fabric of some 
dead creed or dogma, and our mental food is 
vile and degrading. The ever-deepening gloom 
of ignorance shuts from our sight the beauty and 
grandeur of a higher life.” 

But such can draw nearer to the light if they 
will. Each day they can give up some vicious 
habit; each day they can thrust out some de- 
grading thought; each day they can lighten the 
| load of some sorrowing one ; and thus each day 
they can render their lives brighter and happier 
than they were the day before. ‘‘ What man has 
done, man can do,” and we can rise into a higher, 
nobler sphere, and may surprise ourselves by our 
success. With so many bright examples, why 
should we falter by the way ? 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time— 


“ Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


JAMES PERRIGO. 


ee 


PERSONAL. 

Tue late Professor Henry made twenty-two in- 
ventions and discoveries, none of which he pat- 
ented, preferring to leave the fruits of his science 
to all who would profit by it. Quite a contrast 
to other inventors, who, as a rule, rush to Wash- 
ington with every little device. 


“Extra Brity” Smits, of Virginia, who has 
been several times Governor of Virginia, mem- 
ber of Congress, etc., delivered an address re- 
cently before the Female Seminary of Warren- 
ton, Virginia. At the age of ninety Mr. Smith’s 
voice and intellect are up to the requirements of 
an oration to young women. 


Wasuineton Irvine’s home at Sunnyside is 
said to look old and neglected. The decorations 
are all cheap, and pictures of the place so flatter 
it that the reality is in strong contrast. 
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Miss Fannie E. Keiioae has been appointed | 
postmaster at Sitka, Alaska Territory, where she | 
is engaged by the Presbytery of Oregon as mis- 
sionary teacher to the resident Indians. She is | 
a native of New York. 


CARDINAL ALEXANDER FRANCHI, the Pope’s 
Secretary of State, died on the Ist of August. 
He was born in Rome in 1819. Much of his offi- 
cial life had been spent as nuncio and delegate to 
European powers. In 1873 he was made a cardi- 
nal by Pope Pius IX., and placed at the head of 
the Congregation of the Propaganda. Cardinal 
Franchi was a leading candidate for the late 
papal succession, and received a large vote. 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, is fifty-three 
years old, weighs two hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, and has never takeu a dose of medicine | 
in his life. Ie has left for the plains on a hunt- 
iug expedition, and says that he can yet walk his 
thirty miles in a day, provided that some one 
will carry the game. 


Tue Marquis oF Lornz, son of the Duke of 
Argyle, has been appointed Governor-Geneyl of 
Canada. The Marquis is a man of considerable 
culture ; and the Princess Louise, his wife, is 
beloved for her good sense and amiability. He 
succeeds Lord Dufferin, in whom our Canadian 
friends had a most able chicf officer. 


Mr. ALEXANDER H, STEPHENS is now enjoying 
better health than for many years past. The secret 
of his vitality is a remarkably sound stomach, | 
which, it is said, during his long illness never 
failed to perform its functions. 


Tue Rev. Fatuer Bropsry, an Irish priest, now 
an inmate of the Hospitul of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, Davenport, Iowa, is 106 years old. While 
in Paris he saw the attempt of assassinating Louis 
Philippe by the firing of a bombshell while he was 
walking on the boulevard. He was intimately 
acquainted with General Lafayette. 


——— 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Ir the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, he would draw his hat over his eyes. « 


Many people are busy in this world gathering 
together a handful of thorns to sit upon. 


Wao is powerful? He who can control his 
passion. Who is rich? He who is contented 
with what he has.—Jewish saying. 


TuE beginning of faith is action, and he only 
believes who struggles; not he who merely 
thinks a question over.—CARLYLE. 





Ir is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
Opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after your 
own; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps with perfect swectness the 
independence of solitude.— EMERSON. 


THE sweetest songs are those 
That few men ever hear, 
And no men ever sing. 

The fairest skies are those 
That farthest off appear 

To birds of strongest wing. 
The dearest loves are those 


That no man can come near 
With his best following. 


“Hasir” is hard to overcome. If you take 


| off the first letter, it does not change ‘‘a bit.” 


If you take off another, you still have a “‘ bit” 
left. If you take off still another, the whole of 
“it” remains. If you take off another, it is not 
“t” totally used up. All of which goes to show 
that if you wish be rid of a “habit”? you must 
throw it off altogether. 


——- + > -e 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


STEP up to a citizen and tell him that his fa- 
ther and grandfather were lunatics, and see how 
quickly he’ll crook his elbow. Yet, let. that citi- 
zen shoot somebody, and he’ll bless you if you'll 
help him to prove that all his ancestors were not 
only crazy, but qhe biggest fools in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Tue gentleman who attracted attention in 
church last week by crying out, ‘‘ Holy Moses,” 
had no intention of disturbing the congregation. 
He had been tacking down carpets on the day 
before, and just as he sat down in his pew he 
suddenly remembered that he had half a paper 
of tacks in his coat-skirt pocket. We make this 
explanation in justice to his family, who are 
highly respectable. 


Two sweet little girls sat upon the sidewalk in 
front of the Elko post-office, one of them nursing 
a large wax doll. Her companion asked, in tones 
of deep earnestness, ‘‘Does ’0o0 have much 
twouble wif oor baby ?’’ ‘Oh, doodness, yes !’’ 
was the reply. ‘She cwies mos’ all ’e time. 
She jes’ cwied and cwied ever since she was 
born. I don’t fink I’li ever born any more.”’ 


““Wuat’s de time o’ day, ole oman?” said a 
colored countryman to Aunt Milly, yesterday, 
trying to poke fun at the brass chain that held 
her front-door key around that young lady’s 
neck. “Look at de town clock, chile; dat’s 
built for po’ folks.”’— Vicksburg Herald. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol= 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
pr! hysiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
ft 


@ noticed. 





Visions: A Study of False Sight (Pseudo- 
ia). By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., with an 
ntroduction and Memorial Sketch by Oliver 

Wendcll.Holmes, M.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 315. 

Price $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and 

Company. 

Ere this volume was completed the eminent 
physician and author had passed away. Under- 
taken as a partial solace to the pain and malaise 
of a fatal disease, the subject naturally employed 
his most serious reflections, and in its gradual 
evolution in manuscript embraced a most care- 
fully-celected series of personal experiences and 
of gleanings from wide reading. It will be re- 
membered by the reader of this note that Dr. 
Clarke was the author of ‘‘Sex in Education,” a 
book which provoked a controversy stil: carried 
on with some vigor. 

As would be expected when the character of 
the writer is known, “ Visions”’ is for the most 
part a scientific consideration of the wonderful 
and strange spectacles which the volume records ; 
an inquiry as to whether visions are figments of 
the imagination or facts resting upon a physio- 
logical basis. Dr. Clarke looks for a satisfactory 
answer mainly to physiology and pathology, 
and deems psychological explanations insuffi- 
cient or insubstantial. The use of narcotics and 
stimulants has much to do with the cerebral dis- 
turbances which produce visions ; epilepsy and 
other forms of nervous disorder are related to 
false sight also. Whatever the manifest occa- 
sion, so far as apparent disease is concerned, Dr. 
Clarke affirms that the tubercula quadrigen:ina, 
the center of the optic function, are the cerebral 
source of the hallucinations. When visual im- 
pressions reach these nerve bulbs, ‘“‘ they are first 
pereeived by the ego,’”? but in these tubercula 
memory intellection or volition do not reside, 
they are to be found in the gray matter of the 
frontal lobes. The tubereula act automatically ; 
the cells of the “higher cerebral centers” retain 
impressions “through all the changes of cere- 
bral development and action, and these isnpres- 
sions may be reproduced through some inci- 
dent.” Cell groupings and cell modifications, 
which are frequently formed, acquire the power 
of being reproduced with constantly-increasing 
facility. 





The volume is enriched with numerous quota- 
tions from the experience of many eminent phys- 
iologists and writers in the observations of cases 
allied to those reported by Dr. Clarke himself, and 
in one or two instances the author’s own psycho- 
logical sentiment reveals itself and appears to 
obtain a slight precedence over his usually cool, 
scicatific method, and prompts him, in ‘ Visions 
of the Dying,” to speak of phenomena inex- 
plicable by any physiological reasons. ‘One 


of the facts of dream-lifc,”” he says, near the 
close of his volume, “hints at a life which has 
neither beginning nor end, and is bounded by no 
limits which human thought can compass.”’ 


SEQUEL TO “Essays.” By Charles E. 
Townsend, author of ‘‘ Essays on Mind, Mat- 
ter, Forces, Theology,” ete. 12mo, pp. 102. 
New York: Charles P. Somerby. 


Scarcely more than a year ago the author of- 
fered his ‘“‘Essays’’ to the world, and it would 
appear that notwithstanding their discussion of 
the most profound and abstract subjects, in what 
we were inclined to consider a most profound 
and often occult manner, they found apprecia- 
tive readers, some of whom were inclined to con- 
test his views or to ask for a further treatment 
of them. The present volume is made up chiefly 
of replies to notices and letters polemical, inter- 
rogative, and otherwise, which Mr. Townsend 
has received, but also includes some fresh re- 
flections upon topics like ‘God in Nature and 
Mind,”’ “ Force,” ‘‘ The Harmony of Nature, Re- 
ligion, and Science,’’ ‘“‘A Trinity Impossible,”’ 
ete. Mr. Townsend has a method of reasoning 
entirely unlike any author with whom we are ac” 
quainted ; he does not agree with thinkers of the 
Haeckel stamp, but believes mind to be an im- 
mortal, independent, subtile materiality. He 
accepts, or rather enunciates, a First Cause, an 
Infinite Mind, Will Force, ete., using such capi- 
talized phrases as descriptive of a God, but rejects 
the Bible as a divine revelation, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity as a mere ecclesiastical dogma. 
He thinks man free to work out his own earthly 
destiny, and propounds several very strong cate- 
gories in support of his opinion. Here is an ex- 
tract from one paragraph, in which he scts forth 
his “practical, common-sense view of God:’’ 
“That His Providence embraces cosmos, but not 
microcosm ; man being left to provide his own 
needs, through his intelligence, from the boun- 
ties of nature, and so to make him an energetic, 
self-dependent being, rising, through cultivation 
of his intellect and industry, to become an intelli- 
gent co-worker in creation and his own advance- 
ment. But for such self-dependence and exer- 
tion man would be only a brute, as nature pro- 
vides no schools for the intellect or for the mor- 
als—all such beiug gained by our own refining 
cultivation.”’ 

Mr. Townsend’s discussions in this ‘‘ Sequel” 
have two features of style which commend them 
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to us, viz., their terseness and perspicuity, and 
for which his “‘ Essays’ did not seem to be re- 
markable. They who have perused that volume 
should procure this to obtain at least a fair con- 
ception of the author’s ability as a metaphy- 
sician. 

SHADOWS ON THE SNOW, and other Po- 


ems. By JuliaM.Holmes. Brockport, N. Y.: 
C. N. Thomas and Company. Price 7% cents. 


Mrs. Holmes has shown a jealous delicacy in 
offering this cluster of poems to the public, for 
she has culled with the utmost care from her 
stock of published and unpublished verse, and 
when we have read the little ribbon-bound vol- 
ume we feel all athirst for more. Other poets of 
the day surfeit. us with a melange of good and in- 
different r-easures, perhaps to make up a desired 
thickness of book, and so fail of that agreeable 
effect they would have produced had they sifted 
out the tame and weak themes. 

In “Shadows on the Snow” our author dis- 
covers a fine play of fancy and sweet apprecia- 
tion of the deeper feelings of the heart when 
sorrow lurks therein. There is vigor and force 
in the ‘‘ Wreck of the Steamer Atlantic,’’ which 
contrasts well with the plaintive mefody of 
“Shadows on the Snow.’”? So “In the Dark” 
and “ Footsteps on the Other Side” we have 
contrasts of sentiment, expression, and measure 
which are charming, and at all times true to 
nature. All who know Mrs. Holmes or her po- 


etry must want this sweet bouquet. 


A THEORY OF POPULATION, deduced 
from the general law of Animal Fertility. By 


Herbert Spencer. With an Introduction by R. 
T. Trall,M.D. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co., 
.Publishers. Price 25 cents. 

This essay is very pertinent in this day of agi- 
tated discussion ae the problems of so- 
cial life and of the nature of man. Mr. Spencer’s 
eminence in the field of sociology is indisputa- 
ble, and his earlier utterances, of which the 
“Theory of Population” is one, are esteemed as 
having aluost, if not quite, equal authority with 
his later. It seems to us, indeed, that his earlier 
essays are clearer and the more direct in their logi- 
cal bearings, and so far as they involve the same 
principles, and, to a great extent, the same data 
as his later discussions, they commend them- 
selves more to our consideration. The essay, 
as above entitled, was Bo age to answer the 
alarming Joctrines of Malthus and the humor- 
ous suggestions of Doubleday, and is one of 
the most successful answers. A large amount 
of scientitic information is packed in the essay, 
and the treatment of the subject from beginning 
to end is attractive and convincing. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GoLpeN Snore, for the Sunday-school. By 
J. F. Kinsey. Price 30 cents. Published by F. 
W. Helmick, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Contains up- 
ward of a hundred songs and hymns, with the 
music, most of them quite new, but all showing 
the compiler’s taste and care in selection. 





Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MontTuHLy. The num- 
bers for August and September must please the 
subscribers with their excellent suggestions for 
the garden and house, and their really admirable 
and numerous illustrations of flowers and fruits. 
A year’s collection of this magazine will make a 
beautiful volume for the drawing-room table. 


BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DzaD, and 
Reasons for being an Abstainer. By Rev. Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S8. One of the eminent Canon’s 
Westminster sermons, and « speech delivered 
at an important Temperance meeting, both pow- 
erful in argument and incident as advocates of 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. Price 10 
cents. The National Temperance Society of 
New York. 


Tue Unknown Gop: A Lecture delivered be- 
for the New York Liberal Club, December 29, 
1877. By James W. Stillman. D. M. Bennett, 
New York, Publisher. 


Hymnat Tract, Number Five, of Standard 
Hymns and Tunes. C.C. Goss, New York, com- 
piler. This series, entitled ‘Resignation to 
Christ,” contains about twenty-five hymns. 


REPORT ON THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN in the 
Oneida Community. By T. B. Noyes,M.D. A 
very flattering exhibition of the Community’s 
method in the physical training of its children. 


AN ANCIENT Mopet of Youthful Temperance. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. The subject, 
as might be inferred, is Daniel, whose youthful 
experiences are reviewed in a vigorous and at- 
tractive manner. The address is published by 
the National Bemperance Society of New York. 
Price 10 cents. 


Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: A Quarterly 
Journal devoted to Early American History, 
Ethnology, and Archeology. A new venture 
and a bold one, as its designation indicates. The 
field occupied is entirely its own, and we judge 
from the vigorous setting of the first number, 
that Western research will not fail to supply in- 
teresting material, if the magazine find adequate 
encouragement for existence. The editor, Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, is an earnest student in the line 
selected for his periodical, and will do his full 
part toward rendering it worthy a large subscrip- 
tion list. The illustrated articles on ‘‘ Ancient 
Garden Beds’’ and “ Ancient Trails,’’ the elab- 
orate paper on “The Discovery of the Ohio,” 
and other contributions, show original research 
and good literary ability. The magazine is 2 
credit to Western Science. Terms of subscrip- 
tion, $2 per annum, or 50 cts. a number. Messrs. 
Brooks, Schinkel & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, aré 
the publishers, 





